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i By ANDREW 

F™ O far* the nationalisation of the Suez Canal has not produced 
m2 penny of extra income for Egypt. On the contrary, it is 
2 possibly, at this stage, wasting her money. The finances of 
‘this part of Colonel Nasser’s ‘New Deal’ are in fact in a 
ious state. On the one hand, he has announced that he has 
taken over the ownership of the Canal, which must mean—if it 
ans anything at all—that he intends the money from it to flow 


other hand, he has done nothing to assert. his new powers of owner- 
ship against the actual users of the Canal. They are permitted to 
‘on paying their dues for the passage of ships to the old Suez 
al Compary, mainly through banks in London and _ Paris, 
sre the money is promptly blocked by the British and French 
vernments. Nasser may regard the money being paid in as 
ng his, but in practice none of it is allowed to get out. 
The only exception is the money that is actually paid over in 
Canal Zone itself or Egypt by ships passing through. The 
nericans have always made a practice of paying their dues on 


wants to. But that will not get him far. For ships under the 
rican flag account for only a small fraction of the tonnage 
g through the Canal—about three per cent. of the total. 
which is the biggest single user, accounts for more than 
es as much tonnage as this. And France and the other 
nations are responsible for most 0 


‘of this cash is blocked. v3 
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nto the hands of the Egyptian State from now on. But, on the: 


* spot; so that now Colonel Nasser can impound this money 


the remainder; the 


the Egyptian Government is, in fact, getting very little 
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Egypt's Economy and the Suez Canal 


SHONFIELD 


“revenue out of the Canal towards the building of the Aswan 
Dam, or anything else. And meanwhile it has to meet all the 
expenses of keeping the Canal going. In the past, roughly £2 out 
of every £3 of income from shipping dues have had to be spent 
in this way. No doubt the Egyptians will in case of need cut 
some of these costs, but not nearly enough to make up for the 
sharp drop in their income. 

It all looks rather odd at the moment. Colonel Nasser seems 
to have nationalised the Canal only to put himself to some extra 
expense. The testing point will come, of course, if and when he 
demands payment on the spot direct to his own nationalised 
company as a condition for letting ships through. Will the British 
and other European ships pay up or will they go round the Cape 
or will their governments try to enforce their right of passage? 
No instructions have been sent out by British shipowners yet; 
and Colonel Nasser himself seems for the moment to be anxious 
to avoid a direct challenge. 

That is perhaps the most striking feature of the present situation. 
It may change tomorrow; but for the moment the Egyptians seem 
to be taking the financial hardship imposed upon them remarkably 
calmly, What has been done on our side against them is quite 
drastic. If it were kept up for long, it would be indistinguishable 
from a partial blockade, secured by financial means. Egypt cannot 
pay for any goods out of her blocked sterling and franc accounts. 
And any money that she earns by exports to .this country and 
several others is immediately impounded. That means that soon 
trade must stop altogether. Admittedly, that harms us as well as 


‘them; we sell a great deal more to them than hey do to us. But 
whereas our exports are mainly machinery and other essential 
goods, theirs consist almost wholly of cotton, which we and 
other countries can buy elsewhere. “The Egyptians are, in fact, 
_ in a pretty poor position to stand a long economic blockade of 
this. kind. Their economy is not in good shape. They have been 
overspending for some time past on armaments and capital equip- 
ment, and a considerable proportion of their earnings are ear- 
marked for some time ahead to pay” ‘for things like Czech aero- 
planes. 

The truth must be that Nasser is confident that it will not be 
a long blockade. It is hard to be sure about the interpretation of 


policies of a Government which has shown itself as volatile as the” 


Egyptian. But the lack of any violent reaction to the sharp financial 


The Future of National S 


By Major-General L. O. LYNE. is 


T may seem strange, in view of Egyptian action over the Suez 

Canal and the military measures announced to cope with possible 

developments there, that we should be considering ways and means 

of reducing our service manpower. President Nasser’s action is 
certainly a warning of dangers which might beset us if we went too 
far too rapidly, for we are again faced with a situation which may tax 
our available forces to the utmost, even helped out by calling up a 
proportion of the Reserve. However, if we take a long-term view 
over the next few years rather than the next few weeks, we may still 
hope that increasing dependence upon new weapons and mass deterrents, 
coupled with reductions in some of our overseas garrisons, will bring 
about a substantial decrease in the numbers required. 

There will nevertheless be a continuing, if decreasing, gap between 
the regular forces we are likely to recruit by voluntary enlistment in a 
period of full employment and the minimum service requirements to 
carry out our world-wide commitments. ~ 


‘Numbers Available and Required 


The number of young men in this country who reaeh military ages 


during the next few years will show a sharp increase. At present the 
number of those serving at any one time is controlled by the ingenious 
expedient of raising the age of call-up’ by the necessary number of 


weeks or months to limit intake to the numbers required. This is” 


combined with a fluctuating rate of deferment for students and others. 
There is obviously a limit to the practical application of this method. 
Should the age of call-up rise too high it would be most unsettling for 
the individual and disruptive for industry. Indeed, at present, the period 


of “hanging about ’ between leaving school and call-up date is open to 


make the limitation of future numbers moré difficult. Either a reduction 
in the period of service or some method 6f selective call-up will there- 
fore have to be found to limit numbers. to the reduced service require- 
ment in what may be a long transitional begeed before regular voluntary 
recruiting again fills the ranks. 

At first sight a cut in the period is most attractive. It would, how- 
‘ever, in view of our overseas commitments, make the task of the 
Services in training and getting useful service from the men in the 
shorter period very difficult. It would be ‘extremely wasteful in effort 
and cause the maximum dislocation with,probably the minimum finan- 
cial saving. A smaller number of men for two years is certainly what 


much criticism. Again, deferments, if nie genuine deferments, only 
f 


the Services want and, by and large, it is probably the right solution | 


from the national point of view. ee 
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Questions of Deferment 

At present indefinite deferment is given to certain men employed in 
essential industries or occupations, such as coal mining and the merchant 
marine. An extension of this method would be possible though it might 
be extremely difficult to decide what should be included. It would need 
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tive of something. It indicates, first of all, that. the Egyptia 
Government is not faced by an immediate economic crisi 
Although the economy has been weakened, there are still con 
siderable reserves of gold and dollars which would allow th 
Egyptians to buy what they need for some time ahead, even if thei 
export earnings were severely cut. The second point is that Colon: 
Nasser does not believe that he will have to wait long. He seem 
to be altogether too ready to let the earnings of the Suez Cané 


restrictions imposed 1 


flow into the blocked accounts in London and Paris. No doub: 


that is because he is confident that fairly soon he will be able t 
lay his hands on this money again. Obviously we do not inten 
to keep it blocked for ever; but the question is whether he wi 


get the money back on his terms or on ours. 
| — At Homeand abrond: gee Served) 


careful apolication if men unsuited toa particular job. were not to tak 


advantage of the scheme, - 


There is also.a strong case = for indefinite deferment of individiale wil 
are training for and reach a satisfactory standard to occupy eventuall 
the key positions in industry or elsewhere in the state; this would in 
clude scientists, chemical | engineers, etc. The difficulty here_ is. largel 
one of definition. Cases of serious personal hardship also probably meri 
greater consideration for ‘indefinite deferment than they get at presen 
Again, standards might be raised, both educationally and_ medically 
This would no doubt be acceptable to the Services. It would, howeve! 
be unpopular with young men who are fit and well educated. It woul 
also mean that the improvement, in the educational and medical stand 
ards of the lower categories which service ifs at present often bring 
about would no longer happen. j 

In the United States, selection of che necessary qtr for th 
Services is in the hands of regional boards. Every young man register 


' . at the age of eighteen and is placed in order of priority by the boar 


working to instructions issued to cover the method of selection for th 
country as a whole, coupled with the knowledge of local conditions, Th 
required numbers to fill the quota for each region are called up accord 
ing to their placing on the list. ‘This seems to have worked smoothl 
and efficiently, though it. ‘must be stressed that the high level o 
voluntary recruiting in’ the ‘United es has meant only sm. 
compulsory call-up. ae 
_ Some such system mi be extended to ‘this country, perhaps on 
county basis. It would be administratively rather expensive to rut 
but there is no doubt that the more competing personal claims fo 
exemption are localised the fairer the result is likely to be and there 
fore the more acceptabl A straightforward ballot has certain d 
vantages. It would be ry fx to administer, not subject to any critici 
of favouritism, and very flexible. It would, though, by ignoring 2 
personal and other considers B08, not make "the best use of the mz 
power available. 


some of the ways by whic he num . 
- nati i be restricted to th 
f the defence Services. The solution may wel 
lie ae the partial adoption of several of them. The Services war 
a fair cross-section of the available young men for two years. Who 
taken and who is not must be decided in the light both of the nationa 
interests and consideratiogisiot fairness to the individual. Above all, th 

le a d easy to administer. 
— At Home and Abroad’ bie Sere 
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~ AM a Cape Coloured person in South Africa. That is, I am not 
- anything which is not Coloured.._I am not White, or Native, or 
Indian, or Chinese. This makes the position rather complicated, 
Mi and the definition somewhat circular. You will notice that I find 
t easier to say what I am not than to say what I am, In this I follow 
ur legislators, who have found themselves in this quandary whenever 
hey have tried to define the 
Soloured people. However, one 
nust: eliminate the hair-splitting 
nd make the assumption that the 
Soloured people, as a group, do 
xist. This assumption confers 
fatus on the Coloured people 
nd existence on myself, and so, - 
aving at once a subject and a 
peaker,-we are able to proceed. 
_ When Jan van Riebeeck arrived 
t the Cape in -1652 to establish 
| provision. station in order to 
romote trade with the East, he 
ought about 100 men and very . 
ew women from Holland, The 
esult was that mixture and 
marriage between the Dutch and 
‘isiting sailors and the aboriginal 
meople, and, later, imported 
laves, was encouraged. The result 
f all this mixing has been the Coloured people. 
That the process of ‘racial mixing’ as it is called 
las not died out yet is proved by the need found by 
he Government to enact not only the Mixed 
Marriages Act, but also the Immorality Act which 
fakes illegal certain forms of immorality only if 
actised between white and non-white. That these 
mot, been effective and are not likely to be is 
moved by a recent statement by a Magistrate of — 
ellenbosch, centre of Nationalist culture, that for — 
own’ of its size the incidence of convictions under » 
é Immorality Act is alarmingly high. In any case, @ 
inference that immorality is condoned if restricted 
mbers of the same racial group is a dangerous 
for any society. Bre = . 
am not going to enter into a description of all 
of the life of my people. This would largely 
unnecessary, for, in spite of the appellation — 
loured *; we are still people and carry on all the 
nal activities of a modern society. Of the 
50,000, some 80 per. cent: live in the Western Cape” 
about 65 per cent. live in the towns. The fact that 
eration ago only 46 per cent. lived in the 
shows how rapid the process of urbanisation is. 


South Africa: 


hen I say that we carry on all the activities of a normal society, 
uld qualify this by adding ‘as far as we are permitted’, For, 
igh we till the soil, milk the cows, tend the sheep, cultivate the 
ind fruit trees, sow the corn and reap the harvest in rural areas; 
ough in the towns we make roads, drive trucks, construct buildings, 
machines, hawk vegetables, and trade in a small way, teach the 
ng, nurse the sick and soon, there are things which we are not 
d to do, either by law or by circumstances arising out of the law. 
or example, you will not find Coloured persons in senior positions 
overnment departments or in legislative positions. You will not find 
n employed as. university professors or as hospital superintendents, 

engine drivers or as top-grade technicians on government contracts. 


lesmen where they may come into’ contact with white 
he critic will say that these positions will be opened up 


oe 
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Three of the Cape Coloured people of 
above, 


grapher’s assistant; right, a schoolmaster; 
below, a fisherman 


concerns you will rarely find then employed in positions. 


oe The Cape feoloured People 


Be te ee eR Es VAN DER ROSS 


as the Coloured people accept apartheid and develop in their own areas. 
But I am at the moment describing things as they are. In some of the 
cases cited above the reason for exclusion is that the law prohibits it. 
In other cases there is custom and practice. Custom and practice are, 


“however, largely themselves the result of growing up in an atmosphere 


determined by Jaw. At least, this is so in South Africa, where I feel 
-_ that the normal procedure of 
~ having the customs and desires 
“of the people determine the law 
is reversed, and we find the 
people (that is, the minority of 
some 3,000,000 white people) 
having their destiny shaped for 
them along lines of colour pre- 
judice, and being convinced by 

a fear, induced by emotion and 

supported by arithmetic, that 
| unless they accept the pattern of 
‘~ thinking of white superiority they 
are doomed to extinction. Having 
accepted this assumption, they 
leave the business of governing to 
the Government and hope for 
the best. 

It is commonly said that the 
Coloured people are a divided 
people. I am not qualified to say 

whether this division is a real and essential cause of 

political or economic disability. I do not agree that 
unity or one-ness necessarily promotes progress any 
more than I agree that my mobility would be 
_ increased by having one leg, rather than the cus- 

tomary two. What is far more important is that the 
groups or sub-groups should have sufficient unity of 
purpose to be able to move in a generally agreed 
direction. But what are these divisions? Division or 
grouping is no peculiarly Cape Coloured or even 
South African phenomenon. The Coloured people 
have sub-groups of varying degrees of coherence 
and exclusiveness. In a country in which colour 
weighs as heavily as it does here, it is not surprising 
that colour is a major criterion for these divisions 
within the Coloured group itself. Two other criteria 
are money and educational status. 

Having learnt as much as we have from the white 
South Africans we have not been slow to acquire 
their vices, too. One of the chief of these is colour 
prejudice. In physical appearance the Coloured 
people range from those indistinguishable from 
Africans on the one hand, to those indistinguishable 
from Europeans’on the other. Being white in South 

Africa qualifies one for numerous privileges, and it is therefore under- 


left, a photo- 


_ standable that to some people, who have the necessary physical qualifica- 


tions in regard to pigmentation, features, hair form and texture, etc., 
being white represents the epitome of achievement. And once one has 
gained acceptance (however precarious) into the ranks of the whites, 
one regards it as one’s first duty to safeguard this achievement for 
oneself and one’s children. : 

Often this process of safeguarding one’s position entails severing 
‘connections with previous associates to whom one is known as Coloured. 
This means that one has to break off old friendships, leave the district 
where one has grown up, and in many cases it has even meant leaving 
the country. I do not wish to go into the question of personal and 
inward suffering which this state must entail. The breaking of old 
associations is at no time easy, and then there is the constant dread of 
discovery. Every Coloured person, in the towns particularly, could tell 


‘ 


f & f ou 
Oi numerous cases of people who haveli med white ’—and who have 
not gained the sympathy of their erstwhile friends ‘in doing so. The 
many cases on record of divisions within families, often with tragic, 
always with unhappy, results, represefit 3B a small part of the many 
actual such cases. 

One must, however, be fair, and I do ‘not suggest that every case of 
play-whiteism is motivated by race prejudice or by a lack of group 
loyalty, whatever that may mean. It is possible that some of these 
people take the point of view that they, as individuals, do not intend 
to go through life bearing the stigma of colour. They may contend 
that they wish to live as free men and women, and that, in South Africa, 
the nearest approach to this is to be white. ‘And if one cannot be free 
‘in South Africa, one goes overseas in search of freedom. Let there be 
no doubt that when I speak of the stigma of colour I mean just that. 
Society has so deeply shown its disfayour of the Coloured person by 
differential treatment, that to be Coloured is not-regarded as an honour 
except by the dogged few. Some months ago, when a man prosecuted 
under the Immorality Act pleaded that he was, in fact, Coloured and 
not white, the magistrate said: ‘If he chooses to be Coloured, let him 
be branded as Coloured for ever’. And I noticed the other day that 
someone has been granted £150 damages by another magistrate because 
he was called Coloured. ; 


Restrictions and Handicaps 

He might well be awarded damages, because he could suffer real loss 
by being called Coloured: loss not only to social prestige, but in other 
ways, too. He could be debarred from purchasing or occupying certain 
property under the Group Areas Act. He could be debarred from 
marrying whom he wanted under the Mixed Marriages Act. His 
employers might consider it harmful to have a Coloured person in their 
employ and so he might lose his work. His children could be debarred 
from attending certain schools, technical. colleges, or universities. Should 
he wish to travel in South Africa he would be severely handicapped in 
regard to travel facilities on the railways, accommodation at hotels, and 
so on. In the course of his daily travel to and from work by public 
transport he would have to suffer the indignity of travelling in specially 
labelled coaches, and often the humiliation of less courteous treatment 
and the inconvenience of less comfortable facilities. 

It is true that some of these restrictions cut both ways: that is, 
that Europeans are also debarred from certain places reserved for non- 

Europeans. But it is also true that, almost without exception, the advan- 
“tages in respect of number and quality” of facility are all on the side 
of the Europeans. 

The most urgent and difficult problem facing the thinking Coloured 

person today is: What to do and how to advise others in the face of 
increasing apartheid. Leaving emotional politics and political emotional- 
ism aside, there is the sober fact to face that the policy of apartheid 
is being practised more and more widely. It has come in the 
parliamentary \voters’ roll, has threatened the removal of the right 
‘to sit on the provincial councils and the removal of Indians and 
Coloured women from the municipal voters’ roll. It is being enforced 
“in our daily lives in the application of the Group Areas Act, which 
provides for racial separation in regard to residential areas and 
‘business rights; the Industrial Conciliation Amendment Act which 
’ provides for division of trade unions on racial lines. It has come on 
‘the trains and is now being introduced on the buses. Churches, whilst 
rejecting the principle, follow the custom. Schools have long been 
segregated. Universities are now the subject of inquiry. 

Must the bona fides of the Government be accepted? Is the record 
‘of the past such that we may accept it? Must the people build up 
opposition? Are the necessary conditions for effective opposition there? 
Dare we tell the young people, particularly, not to avail themselves 


of separate facilities and so possibly be party to their being only 


frustrated, poorly qualified, and, therefore, more easily exploited? On 
the other hand, dare we recommend an acceptance of the apartheid 
principle and co-operation on the very-meagre evidence of good faith 
thus far given? Supposing time should reveal that this trust of ours 
had been misplaced ? There is the further question, whether our co- 
operation is desired at all. I mean, real co-operation, where each party 
assists the other and takes the good advice of the other, not co-opera- 
tion which means. that one party accepts. whilst the other dictates; 
the co-operation of co-workers and companions, and not of puppets. 
These are the questions uppermost in our minds, and the difficulty’ 
in answering them*consistently in word-and in deed has led many to 
despair and to desert the political field. The difficulty is increased _ 


< 


- talking. And, because © 


_of personal abuse and boycott of other Coloured leaders. 


“thought of associating with the African in any way, now accept i 


_and friendship. Whether this is true or not, the fact is that this 


_is asked by many inside and outside South Africa today: Why a 


/to create others if need 
i; 


by Tpwinie that oe 
have to live in the wo: 
- In regard to political, as distinct from social, aivisions among 
Coloured people, these are “not as many as some would pretend. 
true that there have been many political organisations, but if one i 
for real divisions of conviction so deep as to hold no Hi): of eventt 
co-operation, one would look i in vain. ; a 


Clash of Personalities a 

What we are suffering from at the moment is more of a clash 
personalities and the result of unfortunate over-statement and unbridk 
emotionalism of the past ten or fifteen years. During those years | 
had the political leadership mainly in the hand of teachers. 
member of that esteemed profession, I am only too aware of, first, j 
luxuriant verbosity, and, second, of its vulnerability to pressure 7 
governmental quarters, As a. “result of the pressure, the political ¢ 
fell back on the verbosity. In other words, it felt strongly abi 
political situation, as is only to be expected, since it is the only c 
siderable group of any intellectual achievement within the Colour 
people. But by this same token, being teachers, they were unable 
take action commensurately ‘Strong. Hence they resorted to $ 
y were trying to gain a following from # 
rank and file, they were compelled to choose as targets for - 
invective persons close to the rank and file. The result was an outhr re 


This has led to bitter feelings. But they are at best feelings restrict 
to certain small groups, and it is difficult to “keep these feelings ali 
even if anyone wanted to. The last few years have seen a decid 
decrease in the hold which this type of policy has on the minds of t 
people. We have seen more people coming into political leadership fro 
the ranks of non-teachers in clerks, factory workers, trade unionis 
There is a growing realisation that, in the eyes of the law, all Colo 
people are Coloured, and we will gain nothing by accentuating di 
ences ourselves. In other. words, whilst different sub-groups remain, 
are coming to greater agreement on the general direction in which 
should steer. There is also a growing realisation that the destiny 
the Coloured person is linked with that of the African or Nati 
People who would ten years ago have recoiled in horror from 


axiomatic that we have to seek bonds of friendship with him. T- 
this is so is no doubt due to the fact that the white man appears: 
show in no uncertain way that he does not -desire our co-opera 


how the Coloured peo interpret the recent flood of apartheid leg 
lation. 
There is a final cision relevant to this matter of division w 


the Coloured people so silent at a time when their rights are bei 
threatened, and, indeed, removed? There are two answers to the q 
tion. The first is that they. are in reality not quiet, The public meni 
is short. The past few years, since the matter of our vote Was rai 
in 1950, have been years of strenuous political activity about this vt 
matter. There have been meetings, demonstrations, deputations, ar 
all other impedimenta_ of political campaigning on a large scal 
Political groups, which had never met before, met on common pl 
forms, and at least one new political organisation w was born. Pe 
Pn - 


‘ 
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A Lost Fight .;@e.. oH aa 
But if the question is asked why this activity was not evident in 
most recent chapter of the crisis, when the Coloured voter was actua 
removed from the common roll, the answer must flow out of what 
have just said. We did all these things. We appealed to sae 
tradition, to the law, to past promises and to keeping faith. We f: 
We realised that we are dealing with persons not prepared to de 
one step from a pretdaieeinied course. We did not depart from 0 
principles and convictions. We did not lack courage or energy 
we did not. see the faintest possibility of success at’ this stage. 
terity needs to know that we of this generation did not g 
without a fight. That ght we have fought and lost. We lost it b 
the opposition had bett a weapons than we had, and was bs 


oral issues, and having used the 
Bic having lost, we can only: C 
1ent those forces ni , 


t = Se ‘strong 


Having stressed the 1 


nd that we must preneihenl them. This doesn not ‘mean ~~ we must 
eject | our principles. But it does, in my opinion, mean that we shall 
ave to turn the new position to our best advantage, that we shall 
ve to use the benefits and weaknesses of apartheid in all its aspects 
that we become, stronger than before. It means. a conscientious 
pplication to improvement in educational attainment and entrench- 
nent in industry. In this growing country, that is where our ultimate 
aaa lies. Already we are -an indispensable factor in the industry 
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of the Cape. We must become the governing factor there. Towards this 
end all our forces must be inspanned. If apartheid is a myth and 
“incapable of achievement, we must prove:it to be so. I believe that the 
best way to prove this is to take our full place, even if our presence 
is somewhat unwelcome, in the process of developing the country of 
our birth. For that is the status to which we aspire, the status of being 
not just “the Coloured people’, but full South Africans. 
—Third Programme 


What Ordinary Russians Think about the West 


ee By MANYA HARARI 


TAXI-DRIVER in Moscow asked me: 
_. honestly, what are conditions like abroad?’ I said: ‘ Some 
things are better than in Russia and some- worse’. He 
MA said: ‘ Akh, don’t try, to take me in. we know people live 
feck. better there’, 

Aunt Lisa with whom I had tea would not bellewe that her good black 
yeasant bread could taste better than English bread. She said: ‘ Every- 
hing made abroad is better’, At dinner in a restaurant I sat watching 
| mournful and expensive looking ‘ teddy boy ’ in semi-western clothes, 
My host said: ‘ Probably his parents eat off Sévres plates and he is 
ireaming of American jazz. records~and a month in Paris’. “On the 
ther hand, an intellectual told me: ‘I have been. in Paris, London, 
ind New York. I admired many things and it is true “the people 
n the West live better—we have had to start much further back. 
Sut I wasn’t at all tempted. There was this smell—the horror comics, 
he gangster films, and the advertisements; after all, children see them 
and they are enough to spoil any young man’s first love affair ’. 


Working Man and Educated Woman 

A young working man said: ‘We don’t have much say in our 
ffairs, it’s not like in the democracies’. An educated woman said: 
Won’t you get into trouble for making friends with Russians? But I 
orget that you have freedom’. On the other. hand, a girl in the 
Xomsomol ‘said: “‘ We are all taking a living part in palling « a new 
world. Nobody could feel like that in the West’. 

ZA passer-by of whom I asked the way asked me; ‘Why do your 
Biders want to make war on us? And why were Bulganin and 
Khrushchev not allowed to speak to ordinary English people? ’ And a 
welve-year-old schoolboy asked if it was true that the United States 
jad more bases abroad than at home. I asked him what he meant and 
what he would say if I asked him the same thing about the Soviet 


Union. He drew himself up with dignity and said: * “The Soviet Union. 


nas no bases ’. 

_ Before the Revolution Russian feelings ‘owen the West were as 

imbivalent as they are today, Liberals. looked to it for democracy, 
ciety for manners, the snobs for glamour. At the same time, Russian 


, that it was hostile to them, and that Russia had a spiritual 
Raise to the world provided she did not allow herself to be cor- 
ted by western materialism. In the intervening years, this sense of 
ussia’s mission! fused with the missionary zeal of communism; belief 
_ western - heartlessness was strengthened by belief in the essential 
amorality of capitalism; . suspicion of the West’s hostility to Russia 
exacerbated by foreign intervention. The Soviet Union resolved 
carry out her industrial revolution behind locked doors. 

In this process, the spontaneous, communicative, curious and hos- 
able Russian character was temporarily changed, and a new, cautious, 
ed, and silent type, with a paranoiac fear of foreign spies, was 
produced, When Russia was attacked by ‘Germany, the Nazi 
geries seemed to confirm all that people had been told of the 


r as possible, But it could not be entirely suppressed. Nor could 
thaw. Today, while the officials remain impassive and the intel- 
d 


vho ask nesuOns and pour out their hearts. 


‘Now, tell me 


ee eer ten Hee the, West weet brains peiaed '. we would not have been talking to a foreigner at all’. They admitted 


lacable hatred of the West towards them;-and later the knowledge _ 
conditions abroad gained by the occupation troops was suppressed | 


ebullient curiosity of the Russians be kept under with the coming 


istrustful, the visitor from the West is surrounded by simple 


Coming to the Soviet Union last autumn and again last May, I 
found few remaining signs of the belief that conditions in the West 
are barbarous. Once, a country school teacher as good as asked me if 
in England the children of the workers and the peasants went to school, 
while her pupils asked if we had gas, electricity, cinemas, theatres, 
circuses, and equal rights. Another time, a girl who had received a 
secondary education asked me if there were many Negroes in England, 
and when I answered: ‘Not many, but there are a few’, she ex- 
claimed: ‘But how terrible that people should still keep slaves! ’ I 


do not think she had been deliberately misinformed; she had only taken _ 


literally the scathing references to the colonial system. 

But in general most ordinary people seemed to think that life abroad 
was humane and enviable. I was showered with questions about wages 
and prices, framed in such a way. as to confirm this view. Usually 
the ordinary man was uninterested in the difference between one 
system and another. I was told: ‘What matters is not communism 
or socialism or capitalism. What matters is that a man jp Spould live. 
We can’t live on our pay ’. 

What is voiced is usually not resentment. Nobody even seems to 
want to reduce the enormous inequalities of income through taxation. 
When I said that we in England had had our social revolution and had 
achieved it not by violence but by taxes, a man commented to his 
wife: ‘Well, that’s another illusion gone. It seems that in England 
too the state has got a stranglehold over the country’. What they are 
concerned with is the burden of taxation on the poor: the low wages, 
the costly food, the endless queues, the cost, the shoddiness and the 
shortage of most consumer goods, the appalling overcrowding in flats, 
and the wretched lot of the collective farmer which drives him to the 


_towns in spite of all the efforts made to keep him on the land. 


It seems that people simply cannot stop talking, as though they 
needed to explain who and what they are in terms of what has happened 
to them. Their appalling sufferings in the war and what the terror 
meant were poured out to me in a terrifying list of tragedies and with 
an air of disbelief that anyone who had not been through it all could 


begin to understand what they were saying. Often I would say: “But 


surely things are better now?’ but I got little response. ‘ Yes’, they 
would admit, ‘two years ago we could not have said these things, and 


that prices had been lowered several times, but since last autumn they 


were said to be a little higher. They admitted the conditions of the - 
. peasants had improved a little, but the new five-year plan meant 


further hardships for them. They also admitted that the very fact that 
life was easier had allowed both hopes and discontent to rise. 
» 


Longing for Peace 

As for the future, people would say: ‘Yes, things may get better 
if there isn’t a war’. For, whatever else they say to foreigners, they all 
speak of, their longing for peace. They also long for relaxation of inter- 
national tension, if only. because the threat of war has been the excuse 
for terror. The editor of a Moscow newspaper said: ‘If we hadn’t 
made the sacrifices we made in the *thirties, Hitler would have crushed 
us. Now that we are thirteen countries and 900,000,000, and we have 
surpassed America in nuclear research, nobody will attack us, For the 
first time we can relax’. This is the official reason given for the thaw 
—but not for relaxing vigilance. In implanting the belief that only 
Soviet strength keeps the enmity of the West at bay, propaganda has 

(continued on- page ee 
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Author and Public 


T the recent meeting in Lilien of the ereaty eighth inter- 
national P.E.N. Congress the topic for discussion was ‘ the 


in a Home Service broadcast last week a wider public 
was given the opportunity of hearing yiews upon that theme. Inevitably 


their minds. Mr. J. B. Priestley said in his forthright way: 


We must go for the audience wherever we can find it. We may some- 
times disapprove of mass communications, but they’re here to stay and 
it’s our business to learn the techniques: of these things and make use 
of them. In my view English films and a good deal of radio and 
certainly television would be much better if established writers had 
learned to write for these media. : 


Mr. Angus Wilson agreed in principle: 


more so than the passive, semi-articulate audience of radio and tele- 
vision. It would be disastrous if the creative writer through disdain or 
alarm or laziness failed to contribute this particular riches to those 
audiences, 


So far, so good. Indeed it might be said there is nothing much new 


a monthly serials? Was not Bernard Shaw able to preach his messages 
about evolution, socialism, and serious drama by sugaring the pill? 
H. G. Wells reached a big public with his Outline of History, published 
in instalments. 
But the problem is whether. in difehing for this wider eieace 
standards run the danger of being lowered or corrupted. Some people 
reply cheerfully that television, for example, can easily absorb all the 


last week) Alistair Cooke said that in American television today ‘ the 
competition to do serious and ambitious work is terrific’. It has been 
said that if the B.B.C. were permittedéa second television programme it 
could enlist more fully the talents of first-class authors and provide them 
with the same kind of opportunities now afforded in the Third Pro- 
gramme in sound broadcasting. 


and: always will be, a small one. It is no use saying that the ‘ classics’ 
sell out, will always command a big audience, however presented or 
communicated. For many great writers, from Shakespeare to Keats, or 
Joyce to Lawrence in our own times, have at first pleased a small 
minority and have even been the subject of execration. Once.a writer 
starts worrying about the number of his readers or listeners, the tempta- 
tion must exist to lower standards. Begum Shaista Ikramullah thought 
that the creative writer must inevitablyaddress himself to only a limited 
public and lgave it to the commercial or popular writer to cater for the 
amusement of the wider audience. Pos! et 
some writers who can reach yast audiences—whether by means of the 


to conclude that there are no general.rules: that an artist must do what 
he does best and not strain himselfjto compete in the most popular 
markets unless he feels a call there to deliver his goods. 

e 


or. 


-as quoted from Cairo, prominently printed the London comm 


author and the public: problems of communication’, and 


the speakers had television and sound broadcasting : at the forefront of 


Society today [he said] is deeply i in ae of nourishment. No people 


in all that. Did not Charles Dickens reach his audience by means of ~ 


real talent upon offer. In a broadcast ‘talk (published in THE LISTENER 


But some speakers at the P.E.N. Cons ess were doubtful. On the one 
Ber: ' hand, they pointed out that the audierice for good new work has been, ; 


ly the answer is that there are | 


technique of television or merely by ‘producing books of a popular. 
appeal—and others who, while affording inspiration and earning the / 
admiration of the educated” few, do not possess the gift. One is inclined’ 


to attend the conference” on Suez on Slee 16. On pee 3, C 
radio made its first comment on the three-power communiqué, 1 ii 


oe economic and nee pressure on eae goa in nationali 
Canal, was only exercising her sovereign rights, and her intere 
easily be reconciled with world interests. Egypt would guarant 
dom of navigation to the shipping of the world. The Egyptian 


expressed nation-wide s ‘Support for Nasser, insisted that the Canal 
Egyptian and would remain Egyptian, and emphasised that the 
States supported Egypt's action. Al- Akhbar was quoted as ‘saying: 
There is no doubt that the nationalisation movement started by E 

will open the eyes of many countries to similar measures to restore ' 
rights and retrieve their resources, _ * 

A ‘Voice of the Arabs’ broadcast from Cairo fiaineainea that twen a 
three states, members of the United Nations, officially supported 
Arabs, while only five states were “against the Arabs’. Cairo _ 
Jordan radios spoke of | the proposed meeting of the Political Com 
of the Arab League— 


to discuss collective measures in support-of Egypt . af pur 
which would be to counter any possible measures taken by the West 
Powers to penalise Egypt. 


On July 31, Moscow radio quoted a peek by Mr. -Khrushche 
building workers in Moscow, in which, Spear ing of the nationalisa 
of the Suez Canal, he said:- “4 


This action has been received with too. auch excitement in ce E 
western countries, particularly i in Britain and France. . . . I think 1 
the common sense, experience, and political soberness of the statesn 
of Britain and France will allow them to find the correct solutio 
this historic act and make the proper deductions from it. We cons 
that nothing illegal has, in fact, occurred. The Suez Canal is in. E, 
- . . and was built-by the inhabitants of Egypt. . . . We now live i 
period when relations created through conquests and occupation n 
been found useless to keep other peoples in obedience. . . . We wan’ 
be true to the principles of justice. . We should like ‘this decis 
to meet with proper understanding in " other countries and that 
should serve the elimination of such abnormal mutual relations @ ‘as W 
some countries enslave or exploit others. 

In expressing these sentiments, Mr. Khrushchev made no mention of 
continued Soviet occupation and subjugation of eastern Ea 
confined his observations to Egypt, saying: ; 
“~~ We consider that the policy of exerting pressure o on Egypt, as on ot 
sovereign states, is mistaken. . The nationalisation of the Suez C 
does not affect the interests of the peoples of Britain, France, 
United States, and other countries. . . . The Soviet Union, 
directly interested in the maintenance of freedom of shipping thro 
the Suez Canal, and taking note of the statement of the Egyp 
Government that the Suez Canal will remain free for all, consi 
that there are no grounds to show alarm and concern over this mat 
. What grounds are there for incitement to war against a law 
j action, within the legal powers of the sovereign government of Eg: 
On August 4 a Moscow broadcast described the London commun. 
calling for a conference on Suez as based on non-recognition of 1 
lawful rights of Egypt to ownership of the Canal. The authors of t 
plan, said the broadcast, wanted an excuse for restoring foreign cont 
of its territory. Other broadcasts from Moscow, as well as from 
satellite radios, gave 
Egypt’s policy from many ’ countries—particularly , from the Arab 
Asian’ world. ©The nat ionalisation of the Canal is in accordance v 


from a minority of re: 
was described by Moscoy 
stand ’ and shown hin welt cob be ‘an arch colonic A Moscow br 
ing Izvestia condemned ‘extremists’ in Is 
Replying to this atta be: “gig an Israel broadcast, aera | Habo 


stated: ; shel % 


Jade, while at tb ~ 
‘pushed by the Sovi 
international conflag: 
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Syd You Hear That? 


HEAPER FRENCH VERMOUTH 
4OR CENTURIES foodstuffs and liquors of every kind have been shipped 
nto the Port of London and warehoused there, and some are also 
pecially packed for merchants. A new commodity has just been added 
9 those that do rather more than just pass through the docks, That is 
‘rench vermouth, and it is probably the first time in history that it is 
ing bottled in this country. The reason is that a firm of importers have 
ound they can sell their wine four shillings a bottle cheaper if they 
lave it bottled here by the Port of London Authority. Until a few weeks 
go the job was done in Marseilles. BARBARA HOOPER, B.B.C. reporter, 
vent to the docks to find out more about this for ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 
“Wines and spirits’, she said, ‘have been coming into the Port of 
ondon you might say since the Middle Ages, and many of them come 
n to London Docks, where I am now. For at least 150 years the Port 
f London Authority, and its predecessors in office-here, have bottled 
ome of these wines. ‘They unload them, store them and; in some cases, 
ret them ready to be sent out for delivery, There are hundreds of these 
asks.of wine and. spirit lying now in agreat square by the quay, waiting 
0 be checked by the Customs. There are hundreds more casks actually 
eing unloaded all the time, and crates of bottled wine come from the 
hips too, and in some cases wines are pumped by electricity from 
torage tanks on board the ship into storage tanks in the great ware- 
jouses all round here. But it is French vermouth I came to find out 
bout, in No. 6 warehouse. Its upper floor is given over to wool storage, 


he two lower floors hold the plant for bottling this vermouth, and down - 


yelow are cool vaults where the casks are stored before they are 
mptied into great 10,000-gallon and 2,000-gallon vats. The golden 
vine is pumped along a pipeline from the vats into the first machine, 
yhere it goes into bottles. The bottles are imported from France like 
ne wines and they are vacuum filled. 

“Another machine corks the bottles. It can cork 120 dozen an hour. 
[he corks come from Spain. And so the bottle moves on along the 
onyeyor belt, each bottle mechanically capped, sealed, fitted with a 
netal top, labelled, and then wiped and polished by hand. It is wrapped 
n tissue paper, and finally all the bottles are packed into cardboard 
artons ready to leave the docks for shops, hotels, or maybe your home ’. 


YTIMULATING ARCHITECTURE IN SCOTLAND 

speaking in the Scottish ‘Arts Review’ of two new buildings in 
idinburgh—the terminal buildings at Turnhouse airport, designed by 
. H. Matthew, and Drylaw Church, designed by W. H. Kininmonth 
—J. L. GLEAVE said: ‘There is a good deal of stimulating architecture 
roing on in Scotland these days, and these two buildings fit naturally 
nto the general picture of 
levelopment. They are 
ood, honest,  straight- 
orward solutions to. their 
rogrammes. 

‘Both are of interest: 
he terminal buildings at 
[Turnhouse airport because 
hey are the first Robert 
VMiatthew has completed 
ince he started private 
yractice on his ‘return to 
idinburgh, and  Drylaw 
Thurch because William 
<ininmonth switches from 
tylistic essays, such as 
\dam House at the Univer- 
ity, to the extreme modern- 
sm of the Renfrew air 
erminal, as more than any- 
me else he is liable to put 
iighbourliness before 
verything. | ; 
-*A church is one: of the 
nost difficult things to 


Drylaw Church, Edinburgh - 


Terminal buildings at Turnhouse Airport, Edinburgh 
By courtesy of the ‘ Architects’ Journal ” 


design with a fresh approach, as the plan-form and use are laid down 
rigidly by tradition. Perhaps no one has yet found out how to interpret 
ninety per cent. tradition when using a non-traditional idiom. Kinin- 
month’s church has not really attempted any fresh approach, though 
probably for the reason that he has been ruled by cost. Economy. of 
means is good discipline in all art, but beyond a certain point in 
building, quality must be lost. The design certainly deserves better 
joinerywork, light fittings, and ironmongery, though the lime harling 

and second-hand Ballachu- 


lish slates .are beyond 
reproach. 
* Architecturally the 


church is clever in both plan 
and section. As in-all well- 
designed buildings — the 
same goes for Turnhouse— 
you can see from the out- 
side which parts of the 
buildings are which. There 
is a good deal of technical 
skill in getting such an 
effect of spaciousness in the 
church itself where the wall- 
head is only nine feet high. 
The little polygonal hall, 
reminiscent of a chapter 
house, is charming, as is 
the whole group. Kinin- 
month has undoubtedly 
obtained the character, 
atmosphere, and general 
effect he aimed at when 
he designed it on paper. 


whe 
‘ 
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‘The design of an airport terminal building involves a different 
approach altogether. Air travel has virtually no tradition to express, 
but has excitement and movement and spaciousness. The runways, 
aprons, hangars, and technical services are all part of the same entity, 
and all just as important as the terminal building, which is there only 
because certain processes are best carried out under cover. The building 
should therefore feel as though it opened into the rest of the airfield 
and not be separated or closed off from it. Matthew gets this feeling 
of open planning admirably, particularly in the balcony restaurant and 
spectators’ terrace. The building is modest and unassuming, but 
sophisticated and sure of itself *. 


JAMES WARD AND GORDALE 
‘Gordale’, said GEOFFREY GRIGSON in a North of England Home 
Service talk, ‘may lack some of its old celebrity, yet thousands who 
visit the Tate Gallery in London know it at least from the hugest of all 
landscapes in any public gallery in Great Britain, the sombre, romantic 
interpretation of this limestone gorge, painted between 1812 and 1815 
by an artist of greater ; 
power than reputation— 
James Ward. 

“Gordale does not re- 
veal itself all at once. 
One approaches it over 
the turf and along by the 
stream slightly askew: 
then its mouth opens, its 
black precipices go up 
and up, 300 feet to the 
sky, its black throat nar- 
rows to the waterfall 
which tipples and totters 
down from Malham 
Moor above. I suppose 
Gordale is an old cave 
system, the roof of which 
long ago collapsed. The 
limestone gorge at Ched- 
dar, down in Somerset, 
is nothing to Gordale. It 
is far more famous, it is 
visited by thousands more 
people every year; which 
is the trouble. Gordale, 
by contrast, is like a 
natural version, hugely 
transmogrified, of one of 
the dark, narrow, claus- 
trophobic streets of Brad- 
ford; and with luck, “on 
some days, you may have 
this natural street all to 
yourself, Gordale retaining across its turf that isolation which goes 
with strength, drama, and solemnity. 

“James Ward was a Herculean little artist, who covered: on foot 
hundreds of miles of England, Wales, reine to find material 
for his pictures. When he came to Gordale he stayed much more 
than the fifteen minutes the poet Gray allowed for Gordale to develop 
and print itself on his memory. When James Ward put his picture 
together using all his drawings and sketches on his great canvas, which 
is nearly fourteen feet long and eleven feet tall, he certainly did 
exaggerate. He did raise the cliffs higher than they are, he did make 
the waterfall at the back sparkle whitely in a gloom more intense than 
the actual gloom of Gordale, and from side to side he roofed the gorge 
with black ropes, or black muscles, of cloud transferred to this Yorkshire 
sky out of the exaggerated paintings of? Italian mannerists. Animals 
are gathered into the space enclosed by the gorge in his picture, deer 
are. interlocked by the antlers in the foréground, and below that over- 
hanging precipice, that “ dreadful canopy’, under which Gray had 
cringed and from which drops of water fell upon Gray’s head, he put, 
not a cockney and rather effeminate poet, but a bull, not at all 
effeminate, to symbolise the natural power, and the sublimity, of 
Gordale. 

“Exaggeration of the facts: yes, but not of the spirit of Gordale, 
which is a dark spirit more than a little suited to the northern goblins 


“Gordale Scar, Yorkshire’, by James Ward, R.A. 


- was not for just a casual meal, but for a real evening out, because there 
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and hobs and hob-holes of the Craven country. I have seen limestont 
gorges in Dordogne and neighbouring departments in the South o 
France to which Gordale is an infant, but these French gorges contain ¢ 
fierce sunlight and nourish an abundance of flowers. They lack thé 
murky concentration of Gordale. I do not mean, of course, that Gordale 
contains in itself the whole spirit of Craven, which, if it is grim at 
times, is also more delicate, more green, more lighted and delightful * 


LAST REFUGE OF THE ASPIDISTRA- 
‘Russia’, said Ivor JONES, B.B.C. air correspondent who has Jately 
been in Moscow, speaking in ‘ The Eye-witness’, ‘apart from a few 
boarding-houses, is now the last great refuge of the aspidistra and the 
potted palm. There was one of these—seven feet high—in the sitting= 
room of my suite at the Savoy. This room was on the grand scale, with 
parquet fldor and the biggest chandelier I have seen outside a ball 
room. The furniture was of green plush and gilt, in a heavy Empiré 
style—but surprisingly comfortable. On my desk was a marble ink 
stand that would have made two handsome tomb-stones. 
“The dining-room a 
the Savoy carried this 
period style of opulence 
further. It has an even 
more generous share of 
gilt and marble. On the 
walls are paintings o 
what I can only call 
Edwardian pin-up girls 
and in the angle of 
room — which is 
shaped—is a fountain 
surrounded by a brass 
rail and more potted 
plants. The ceiling above 
this fountain has the 
most extravagant decora- 
tions of the whole hote 
‘But the people 
having dinner were quite 
another matter. Most o 
the men would sit there. 
eating their caviare of 
borsch or beef Stroganof. 
in shirt-sleeves, usually 
without a tie, and wear 
ing slacks that were 
always baggy and oft 
crumpled. There we 
of course, exceptions, 
especially Red Army 
officers, who would not 
By courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery unbutton their tunics: 
even with the tempera- 
ture in the nineties. They seemed in keeping with the place—but very 
few civilians did. : 
“Nor did most of their womenfolk. Many of these wore frocks that 
looked like remnants from a jumble-sale of thirty years ago. And this 
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was dancing at the Savoy, round the fountain. The band was enthusi- 
astic, and seemed to have no prejudice at all against western jazz. B 
there was no crooning. Most of the singing was done by a pretty 
girl, in a completely shapeless black dress, who felt that even “ De 
Purple ” should be rendered in a strong coloratura voice. 

“ But things do seem to be changing. Some of the women dressed with 
a definite sense of style—-although a proportion of these had not yet got 
round to the notion, for instance, that their shoes might match their 
frocks. One girl, though, ‘could have held her own in Mayfair, or any: 
where else. She was the Russian secretary of a western journalist, whose 
office was in the hotel. One evening she came down to buy some 
cigarettes, wearing a slim-fitting, off-the-shoulder dress in a pale blue 
brocade. Her hair was meticulously done, and she had on high-heeled 
shoes. She walked across the dining-room, and nobody, men or women, 
took any more notice of the singer in the black dress. There was much 
appreciative gossip. And’ my waitress—a jolly matronly soul—winked 
at me and said, “‘ khorosho ”; which as near as I can translate it, means 
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“ smashing ” ’. 


i 


HE most misleading thing about the short story is its name. 
The word ‘ story’ continues to suggest to most readers and to 
all too many editors and writers what I have no other word 
a for except a ‘ yarn’; that is, some ingenious anecdote with, if 
pssible, an arresting beginning, a dramatic middle, and, above all, a 
urprising end. The purest form of this kind of story is the limerick; 
ad the best retailers of such stories are the fellows who buttonhole us 
ywn at the club with: ‘I heard a very good one today...’ 


imerick and Fireside-Yarn 

The limerick and the fireside-yarn at the club are, indeed, generally 
‘resting or amusing tales, and all the more so since they are sup- 
sed to be recorded directly from life.-I suppose they are the modern 
srsion of the old folk-tale told by the shanachee beside the cottage 
re. But that is perhaps also precisely why they do not make and can 
rely be made into short stories in our modern sense of the word, 
ince they are meant to be heard, not to be read—let alone re-read 
the essence of them is action or event, and they have to-make a 
ear and quick impact which is easily picked up by the casual ear. 
hey may, of course, have their own sort of stylistic merit. One teller 
f yarns will do it better, more vividly, more dramatically than another. 
et essentially what we are held by is our interest in ‘what happened 
ext ’—the yarn, or sheer sequence of anecdotal event: 

The written story is a refinement, or rather a whole series of refine- 
jents, of this sort of entertainment. One such refinement is the plot. 
\S a matter of literary history, the oldest fireside tales never contain 
ay plot: they just proceed from event to event in a sequence of 
dventures which are limited in number only by the inventiveness of the 
ory-teller or the patience or interest of the listeners. The plot is 
sentially a literary invention. It is a simple way of boiling down or 
ompressing the diffuse and wandering saga. But this is merely where 
e art of story-writing begins—and I stress the word ‘begins’. Be- 
ause what we have to ask ourselves is: ‘To what end or purpose 
s this boiling down process undertaken? It is not done just for the 
here sake of brevity. Certainly it is done in part for our entertain- 
ent. Or it would be more accurate to say that it is done in part 
or the entertainment of a sophisticated audience—an audience that 
njoys such things as shape and form, that likes to see a story being 
ounded featly, given suspense or surprise, brought to a point of neat 
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Yevice of The Plot 

‘But still the question remains: ‘What is the purpose of this?’ 
here is no one single answer, unless, greatly daring, we venture 
m. some large generalisation; such as that the plot-story purposes to 
lluminate the vagaries of human nature, or—to be still more vague 
-the vagaries of society in general. If, for example, we think of a 
Boccaccio short story we will see at once that while we undoubtedly 
ret the kick, or relish, of the ingenious plot, the amusing situation, the 
xpected or unexpected dénouement, the real relish comes with our 
aughter at the odd ways of human nature which the story reveals. 
[he condensed plot is presumably there to draw the perspective of 
e story to this point and this effect. That is its purpose. It is its 
‘ole justification. Otherwise we get a pointless club-fire anecdote which 
ecords an event without any ulterior significance. In short, the plot 
s a device, one device among many, not an end in itself. - 

_ James Joyce gives an example-—adapted from Aristotle—of an event 
yhich has no ulterior significance and which therefore could never 
used for any artistic purpose. A ‘young woman was driving through 
ondon in a cab when a lorry collided with the cab and made a star- 
haped hole in the window. A long, fine sliver of glass from the 
indow pierced her heart like a dagger and killed her immediately. 
- incident was described by a journalist as a tragic death. But 
e death was, in terms of art, not tragic. It was outside tragedy in the 
s of fatal chance, It had no significance, no meaning, no point 
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ort. Agent the Short Story 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


aye than the melancholy truth that many pointless fatalities occur 
in life. 

What I am saying, then, is that the essence of a story is not what 
happens but the revelation of the larger significance of what happens. 
It is this significance that must-chiefly be considered in weighing the 
merits of a short story. I know that I am here using debatable terms. 


“What does significance mean? And how does this significance get into 


a short story? Where does the writer find it? How does he know 
whether he has found it or not? To such questions there can be 
no answer. It is one of the things nobody can be taught and that 
nobody can learn. It is why all those courses in “How to Write Short 
Stories’ are in the long run a snare and a delusion. You might as 
well have courses in ‘How to Write Poetry’. For the truth is that 
neither a short story nor a poem can be completely translated into 
any other words except its own words. The technique and the content 
are united into a single entity by the personality of the author. All the 
technique is there for is to hypnotise us into accepting that what the 
writer is describing is actually happening ‘to us, as it were vicariously, or 
by proxy, in order that we may feel life in the manner in which the 
writer feels it. A story is therefore never really about anything—it is 
about the writér’s view of life; his personal maniére de voir. 
al 

The Writer’s Subject and Personality 

It is true that we can say that Shelley’s poem is about a skylark, 
and that Maupassant’s La Parure is about a woman who lost a borrowed 
necklace. But the poem is not really so much about the skylark as 
about Shelley, and that hour, and that day and all his life, and all 
his tumbled dreams and all his jumbled feelings and half-articulated 
perceptions. It is about the essence of what, for short, we choose to call 
his heart. Likewise Maupassant’s story is about Maupassant. It is his 
way of saying ‘ That’s life! —meaning, ‘ That’s how I see life’. He 
could just as easily have conveyed himself by writing about Norman 
peasants—and he did, over and over again. It really does not matter 
what thing a man writes about so long as the subject and his personality 
are in concordance; so long as the subject appealed strongly to some- 
thing in him; let him say something that he felt deeply. I need hardly 
say that he will never know clearly what it is that he feels, what it is 
that he wants to say. All he will know is that this thing hit something 
inside him and he had to get it out. Plot? Character? Anecdote? He 
does not think of plot. He does not think of anything. All he is aware 
of is that he feels and that because he feels so much he must overflow. 
He may write comically, tragically, fantastically. That does not matter, 
either. So long as there is a bit of feeling and personality in it, that 
is all that primarily matters. Without feeling and personality a short 
‘story is a dud. A sewing-machine could have written it. 

When you come to write down the thing you have felt, a complete 
transformation must take place. The ‘ you’ with which the story began 
must appear to disappear. You retire into the background. The thing 
that hit you is all we want now. When we look at Botticelli’s ‘ Prima- 
vera’ we do not think of Botticelli—he has transformed himself into 
a painted canvas. Likewise the writer is translated into his picture, its 
mood, its scent, its indescribable quality. This is why, as far as is 
possible, no short-story writer ever utters a personal opinion. To say, 
for example, ‘ Andrew McLaughlin was a very fine fellow ’ is an unfor- 
givable intrusion. That would be your opinion of Andy McLaughlin. 
Show us Andy doing something, and let us draw our own conclusions. 
A direct statement in a short story is as intrusive as if Botticelli wrote 
across his canvas: ‘ This is spring. This is a breezy day. These are 
vernal flowers. This lady has a very charming figure ’. Convey, suggest, 


imply, infer, but never say. I agree that it is quicker to say, and be 


done with, but saying never persuades half so effectively as the sugges- 
tion or the hint. Indeed one reason why I do not happen to care for 
plot-stories is that the plot seems to me to be an emphatic and obvious 
way of making a point, and it brings the author very much into the 


foreground. ‘ What a clever fellow he is! ’, we are inclined to say as 


we finish reading his story. 
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‘Some of you'may have been reading Mr. -y. S. Pritchett’ s recently 
published volume of collected stories*. I mention it because it contains 
so many good examples of the type of story which is at once suggestive 
and significant without undue emphasis of this sort. One such is called 
“Many are Disappointed’. It is overtly about a few chaps cycling 
through the country and looking forward eagerly to a halt at a country 
tavern several miles ahead where they will be rewarded by a well- 
deserved drink. When they come there they find to their dismay that 
it is no longer a tavern and that nothing is available but tea. Disconso- 
lately they accept the tea and fall into casual talk with the woman 


-- and child who seem: to be the sole residents of the isolated house. 


There is apparently nothing at all.to the story except the mood created 
in their minds by the flaccid, feeble, damp domesticity of this lonely 
house, so utterly removed from the warm expectations with which 
they had approached it. Their response to the atmosphere of the place 
is no more than suggested. And yet when they get on their bicycles 
again and drive away, heads down, full of boisterous good cheer, we 
are somehow or other not only deeply touched by this brief communion 
of human nature but have the sensation that a chord has been touched 


‘for all of them at the heart of the ineluctable loneliness of life. 


‘Like a‘ Conjurer’ 

I need not say that I am doing utter injustice to the story by trying 
to convey in this explicit way an effect that it manages to impart so 
casually that it is not until we re-read it that we become aware of its 
unobtrusive skill. But then that is the whole art of the short-story writer 
—to produce an effect without our knowing how it has happened, like 
a conjurer making a lovely cloud of pigeons. come out of a tall hat. 

What comes out of the short-story writer’s hat? A little event— 
a story, yarn, or anecdote by all means, if you like it that way. Some- 
thing slight: it does not matter how slight, so long as it is human, so 
long as behind the story there is a light falling on the landscape of 
life, like the sun throwing down its searchlight through the clouds: 


One of the commonest delusions of readers and writers of short 


stories is that interesting characters make good stories and that all good 
stories must contain clearly elaborated characterisation. All you have to 
do to see that this is not so is to read a half-dozen good short stories. 
In the first place there is no time for elaborate characterisation, and 
we find that any story that indulges in it runs to length. In the second 


Leda Se 


The voicé of Leda in the fields 
Gathered flowers that bore the name 
Of princes, and the roaring gold 

That winter’s whip could never tame. - 


She followed evening up the hills’ 
High as the wood exhaled the sun, 

And when night foamed and was a river 
Lay down unbroken as a stonag 


- 


The hour the swan flew into time 

The winds were out and rough ‘with spring. 
Hovering, an almond tree in storm, 

He snapped her shadow with his wing. ; 


In nieasured light beneath fe eaves 
She heard the drumming of 
And moved with soldier blood in step. 
She said, ‘ He is a god, andI ie 

,, * 
The fable of a human girl. - i 
No spell can live within his 
And mine, although he holds y Pu 
- Long as a legend in his mouth’. 
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Two Poems 


place character in a short ra 
has an awkward way of ending. up as caricature 
very lightly indeed: All any short story can do is to pick out wha' 
characteristic quality or weakness in the protagonists is essential 
the theme. Many of the finest stories do not even do so much. After 
we have to remember that one great difference between the story 
the novel is that in the novel there is room for development of charac 
whereas in a story—unless one believes in lightning conversions— 
character may be suddenly revealed to us (and to himself) but hi 
cannot change. A short story deals with a point of crisis, which is why 
it So often happens that the Aristotelian unities seem to be speci 
applicable to this craft. The short story generally locates itself in 
place for a brief period, among two, aes, or "four people. 


“The Essence of a Thing’ vs 
Chekhov’s ‘The Chorus Girl,’ or Hemingway’s The Sine of the 
World’ are classical examples of this compactness, and the main 
thing that strikes us about them is the simplification of the characters. 
They are the merest outlines of persons. As I see it, the reason for thi 
simplification is that a short story is the essence of a thing. It 
down a whole lot of complexities, and ambiguities, and inconclus 
and pros and cons about a man, or a woman, or a human relationshi 
or some aspect of living, such as childhood’s fears, or the pathos of age, 
or jealousy, or self-deception, or anything that interests the writer 3 
boils everything about any one thing down to—to, I was going to say 4 
sonnet, but I will say the final couplet of a sonnet. I do not—heaver 
forbid that I should be so silly—suggest for a moment that it boils 
down to a conclusion, or to a moral: a mood suffices; a little note 
of music heard in the air; something that puts us into a mood like to 
the mood of the author when he wrote, a mood in which we see life, 
for a few revealing moments, through his eyes, in its essence, or quin 
tessence, pith, marrow, sap, sum, substance, call it what you like. 
I hope I do not appear solemn or pompous in all this. It is as tr 
of comic stories as of tragic stories. Whether we put a story down 
with a laugh or a sigh, either result is a tribute to the purity or clarity y 
of the writer’s view of life. We do not have to agree with him. The 
truth of his observation is irrelevant. All that matters is whether he rs as 
got down to the essence of his viewpoint so clearly that we, for the 
moment, borrow dis eyes, to feel with his heart. 
Northern Ireland Home Seretos : 
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She spoke 5 SS and pause 
~Between earth and the undying bird, 
it = Not knowing that her child lay curled 
Like a comma after every word. ~ eran 
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Soldier into Saint 


The Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, SJ., on St. Ignatius Loyola 


NIGO of Loyola, a Basque nobleman, was born in 1491, the 
year before Columbus sailed to the unknown west. His childhood 
was spent in the grim Loyola castle, already hundreds of years old 


and partly visible even today. But his kinsman, Duke of Najera, 


ent him to the court of King Ferdinand of Spain and he grew up. 


he perfect courtier, soldier, and lover. He was not tall—about five 
‘oot four inches—but supple and very strong: he fenced, he rode, 
1¢ danced; he illuminated love-lyrics to ladies real and ideal. When 
iis life of active soldiering began, he made himself loved by his men, 
ind could quell their quarrels and even mutiny by sheer force of 
yersOnality—he was too proud either to curSe or to coax them. In 
1521 there was war between Spain and Navarre: he was stationed 
n the iil-fortified town of Pampluna; the French allies entered it 
ind prepared to assault the citadel: they offered terms, but so 
jumiliating that Ifigo persuaded his Commanding Officer to reject 
them. He took his stand on the wall; a cannon-ball dislodged a stone 
which struck his left leg; the ball, ricocheting, smashed his right. The 
French nursed him for a fortnight and courteously sent him home to 
Loyola; and he presented them with his helmet, shield, and sword. 
They set his leg, but badly: ‘Break it, and re-set it’, he ordered. 
He clenched his fists, lapsed into delirium, and nearly died. Then he 
yerceived that, still, a piece of bone projected—he would no more 
be able to wear silk stockings. He told them to saw the bone off; 
yet, even so, for weeks an iron frame dragged at Ifigo’s shortened leg 
—but he was never to lose his limp. 

~ To soothe his nerve-racked convalescence, he asked for stories of 
chivalry and romance. But the austere castle had only legends of the 
saints and a Life of Christ. As he read, he felt challenged like Augustine 
long ago: ‘What these : 
could do, could not you? ’ 

But across this disturbing 

dream old memories came 

flickering: . what clothes 

should he wear when he 

met his mistress? What 

of the secret code they had 

composed for correspond- 

ence? But the dream 
became more and more 

substantial; the old life 

more and more illusory. 

Finally, he resolved to go 

to Jerusalem, but first, to 

purify his soul, to the 

shrine of Montserrat in the 
Pyrenees. On the way he 

met a Moor who insulted, 

Inigo felt, the Blessed 
Virgin. The Moor rode 

on, taking an easier road: 

the old self woke up in 
Imigo—had he not be- 
haved like a _ recreant 
knight? Should he not 
have avenged that Lady 
of all ladies with his 
dagger? Unable to decide, 
he threw the reins on the 
neck of his mule: zt 

should decide. The wise 
beast chose not the easy 
road, but the rocky track 
up to the monastery. Here, - 
in the highest cell dedi- 
cated to the Good Thief, 
he made his confession 
Tasting three days, and, 


a 
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“Ignatius (as I shall now call 
-him, though it was much 


The monastery of Montserrat in the Pyrenees, where Ignatius dedicated himself to the spiritual life 
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inspired by the memory of 
Amadis de Gaul, stood all 
night in vigil before an altar, 
vowing himself to a new 
crusade. 

St. Paul, confronted after 
his conversion with the sight 
of his whole life turned 
upside down, plunged into 
the deserts of Arabia to ask 
what future should be his. 


later that he Latinised his 
name) went first to a hospital 
in nearby Manresa, and, 
dressed in sackcloth, served 
the sick for four months. But 
the old self struggled for sur- 
vival. He was furious when street-boys jeered at his sackcloth dress; the 
reek. of diseases sickened him. There was a small cave into which he 
often crept, to strangle with God’s help the devils of self-worship still 
alive within him. He had no one to advise him: his methods must be 
judged by their results. At times the interior conflict took him to the 
brink of despair. ‘ How shall I stand this sort of life for maybe forty 
years? ” he asked himself. In his loneliness, he afterwards said: ‘If I had 
to go to a dog’s whelp and take my cure from him, I would do it! ’ 
Tempted to suicide, he vowed not to touch food till he had conquered: 
after a week, his confessor 
refused his absolution if 
he would not eat. He 
obeyed : ‘the skies cleared : 
better, an incredible light 
shone into him. He lay in 
a trance for yet another 
week. On recovering, he 


St. Ignatius Loyola, who died on July 31 
400 years ago: after a portrait made by 
A. S. Coello from the saint’s death mask 

© Picture Post’? Library 


could repeat only the 
Name of Jesus. 
During that time of 


revelation he seemed to 
have seen God, and in 
Him the mystery of the 
Trinity; ‘the meaning of 
creation; Christ, true God, 
true man born of Mary, 
and present. in the 
Eucharist. When I say that 
he ‘ saw ’, no one will sup- 
pose that I mean that he 
saw with his bodily eyes, 
or that he could use any 
but the scantiest symbols 
to explain himself. It 
remains that this experi- 
ence changed him radi- 
cally: ever afterwards he 
would cut short any dis- 
cussion with the words: 
‘Thus I saw it at Man- 
resa ’. 

Not that he had been 
told in detail what he 
should do next. His old 
dream of going to Jeru- 
salem revived: with infi- 
nite difficulty, always 
begging his way, he got 
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there and proposed to stay there, converting Turks and Jews. He is 
told he will create disturbances, and is threatened with excommunica- 
tion if he will not leave. Back, then, to Spain. Alas that I have no time 
for the scores of disconcerting, almost comical, accidents that befell him. 
They are vividly related in The Pilgrim Years* , by Father James 
Broderick, recently published. During his journey home, Ignatius, who 
was constantly reading the Gospels, hit on the words: ‘ And they under- 
stood none of these things’. He suddenly felt he himself was ignorant; 


he must educate himself. And behold him seated on benches among 


small boys, being sent down bottom of the tlass, asking to be caned if he 
does not attend (but it was the overwhelming urge to pray that dis- 
tracted him). After two years he was sent to the University of Alcala. 


‘His strange spiritualised personality became a magnet; he was soon 


enough surrounded by a group of young enthusiasts. The authorities 
were alarmed at possible innovations and examined him:. his innocence 
of life and orthodoxy were established: but still he felt he might be 
freer at Salamanca: the same thing happened: 


A Group that Puzzled the Authelieiegs 


He turned his back on the rigidity of Spain and made for Paris, still 


hoping for more freedom. But again he becomes the centre of a group. 
and puzzles the authorities. Such authorities would almost prefer a 
man to be wicked than to puzzle them; and groups are so unpredictable! 
He unsettled men, though heaven knows that the morally corrupt, 
riotous, intellectually overheated Paris university should have welcomed 
this man whose influence really was a steadying one. Despite his 
poverty—he had to beg for his fees, twice in Flanders, once in England 
which proved astonishingly generous; he had no more need to beg— 
he obtained new certificates of orthodoxy and took his degrees. No 
doubt this vehement Basque chafed at the long, dull years of study 
and saw his life apparently being wasted; but he did not rebel against 
this unsuccessful inactivity—for he never became a scholar. 
Meanwhile, he had formed a little group of six, willing to devote 


themselves whole- heartedly to the service of God and the following of: 


His Son. One of these was Francis Xavier—the toughest clay, he was to 
declare, that he had ever handled. Xavier, aristocrat to his finger-tips, 
versatile, invincible athlete, too fastidious to condescend to debauchery, 


. but inclined to play with wild theories, mocked at the down-at-heel 


Ignatius—then suddenly succumbed. By the way, Xavier’s valet, in- 
furiated by his master’s change of life, climbed to Ignatius’ window 
to assassinate him, but he panicked and ran away. Xavier became that 
marvellous missionary to the Far East and died off the coast of China. 

On August 15, 1534, the seven men took vows of poverty and 
chastity in a little church, still standing on Montmartre, which is a place 
of pilgrimage not only for those in search of cabarets and the like. They 
decided to finish their university courses and to meet in three years’ 
time in Venice. Ignatius still dreamed of settling in the Holy Land: 
if he could not, he would hold himself at the disposal of the Pope. 
They did in fact so meet; but Palestine proved out of the question. 
Ignatius sent to Rome and obtained permission for himself and the 
others to be ordained priest; but he had, so far, no intention of founding 
an Order: there were no rules. 

At last Ignatius himself resolved to go to Rome, and as he drew 
near, in a chapel six miles outside the city, at La Storta, in November, 
1537, he had an experience to be ranked only with those of Manresa. 
Again, I do not mean to discuss the nature’ of such mystical events; 
but this one, said he, operated in his soul such a ‘change’ that he 
would never have the courage to doubt that he had seen God, and 
God ‘setting him along with His Son’.-He may have seen or heard 
more, but that is what he continued to emphasise. It sealed the whole 
purpose of his life: to serve God and to do so in association with 
His Son, our Lord. The motto of his men should be, ‘For the 
greater glory of God’: his society should be the ‘ Society of Jesus’. 
Certainly, with his temperament, he will have liked to think of his 
men as mobile troops, at the service of God’s Church ‘ militant here 
on earth’, but what I have said indicates alike the origin of its name 
and the nature jt its work. (‘ Jesutt ° , I may say, was a nickname 
invented later on, as ‘ Christian’ had been.) 

In 1541 the friends took their solemn vows in the basilica of St. Paul 
outside the Walls. At any rate, the days of sanctified knight-errantry, 
almost of Quixotry, are now over. Ignatius is now nailed to his desk, 
writing maybe thirty letters a day, always re-read, re-written sometimes 
thrice. Almost at once he found himself in correspondence with kings 
and princes—so long ago said goodbye to!—and concerned about 
Christian missions to Madagascar, India, Ceylon, Malaya, Abyssinia: 


*. 
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* put ink into the holy-water stoups, so that reverend fachers entered : 


-noticed his simplicity and Spanish dignity of bearing, and even, 


_ foreign letters to write: 


Another recent book a 


_ As one turns the pages 


ie * Burns Oates. 30s. 


to the Council of Trent. In 2 
for the poor, the plague- feeb. prostitutes, Sent ge might 
thought that his life flowed torrentially outwards in a aula 
works leaving individual relationships to one side. But no: _ thoug. 
suffered horribly from stone, he was infinitely kind—even imagin 
—towards sufferers: he danced Basque dances, limping leg and all, to 
cheer up a canon who had gone melancholic; a rather neurotic com- 
panion decided he wanted to eat lampreys—very well, lamprey: 
should have, though the community went hungry. He, and only 
could control the enchanting volcanic youth Ribadeneira who, as a page BE 
at some grand function, beat a fellow-page over the head with a to: ch, 
no matter the presence ‘of Pope and Cardinals, and who, even later, 


chapel, their foreheads well and truly smudged. The exasperated house 
hold kept demanding ‘his dismissal, but Ignatius held firm and the 
youth grew up to a noble destiny. What Ignatius could not tolerate was 
sloth, lies, or genuine cowardice. Only to those whom he absolute 
trusted could he show himself so inexorable as to reduce them actually 
to tears. Yet they worshipped him. o 

I myself never cease marvelling at the iatdtade® of young men who 
in that age apparently so worldly and corrupt, renounced rank, riches 
and luxury and ran to enrol themselves in an order vowed to poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, and to accept no ecclesiastical dignities, bu 
where martyrdom was already offered beyond far horizons, 

Ignatius knew men, but also, if I dare so put it, he knew God. In 
the midst. of any business he was always conscious of God’s presence: 
at the thought of the divine beauty and holiness, of the companionship 
of Christ and of the indwelling Spirit, this man of rigorous self-control 
would find his eyes brimming with tears, till his friends actually feared 
he would injure his sight. Had you met, in some Roman street, thi 
grave old priest in-his voluminous cloak and broad hat, you might haa 


wide-set eyes, his delicately carved nose, his clipped beard, birt. 3 he 
would not have seen you till his companion Ribadeneira called Al 
attention to you. Then his quiet courtesy and the serenity of his sm 
would have transfigured him and captivated you, and you would ha‘ 
guessed that not even for one moment had he failed to prose ha 
communion with God his Lord. 
In 1554 his health began to break; in July, 1556, fhe was tov 
weak, but not ill. Yet on Wednesday, July 29, he asked to see the doc 
and on Thursday evening told his secretary Polanco that he was dying 
and asked him to obtain the Pope’s blessing. Polanco said he wou 
live yet many a year. Ignatius said No; he was dying. Polanco had 
would not tomorrow do? Ignatius said 
would prefer tonight, and as soon as possible, but left himselen in 
Polanco’s hands. The night closed in. During it, he made the last « of 
so many renunciations; and the lay-brother, watching near by, heard 
the saint repeating only the words: ‘Oh God; oh God!’ July 3 
dawned: Ignatius looked cheerful: two eggs were to be beaten up fot 
him. But just at that moment the change came: .Polanco rushed to the 
Vatican, but returned too pate: Quietly, and almost. alone, Ignatius had 
died. 
Today, children from. far Srpund his birthplace are - brought to be 
baptised in the font in which Ignatius, four and a half centuries ago. 
had been baptised; and you still can stand at the window framed wit 
mouldering wood where. he, too, stood in Rome, looking at the stars, 
and thinking how poor a thing the world was unless you saw it in the 
light of things that are eternal, of God and Jesus Christ whom he had 
tried pemiepant the tumultuous years so whole-heartedly to serve. 
a —Home Service 
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. pictorial biography which follows the Sai at's 
1ousands of miles on foot with a permanent 
‘from the stone; starving, and begging all 
way). The photographs for this publication by Leonard von 
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Letter to a Young Politician 


: ios srr By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS ‘ 


ELL, my dear Bobby, what is it that you want to go into 

politics for? There are, to begin with, two sorts of 

politician. In any Government there are always about three 
8 members—never more—who have any real influence over 
olicy. It follows from that, that of the great majority of those who go 
nto parliament, it is obvious from the very start that they will never 
ind their way into that small class of the men of destiny. If you honestly 
eel that you are such a man of destiny, called to rule the nation and 
o mould the world, possessed of a reasonable chance of landing one 
xf the plum jobs, then, of course, you will go into parliament as a 
tepping stone on the way to higher things. That is well enough. But 
you must not be insulted if I assume that you belong to the great 
najority. 
What, then, are you going to do in parliament? From time to time 
your will make a speech, but except in the rarest of cases it makes not 
he smallest difference to anyone whether you deliver your speech or 
whether you do not. Long before the debate begins it has been settled 
what is going to be the end of it—what amendments are going to~be 
iccepted and what resisted. You kid yourself that your constituents 
ike you to speak, but, bless you, your constituents don’t care a hoot 
whether you speak or not. gs 


Party Discipline - 4 

From time to time, you will record a vote, but again, except in the 
rarest of cases, you will vote simply as the Whips tell you, and your 
yote might as well be given by a performing animal. We have always 
nad parties and we have always had party discipline, and indeed I do 
n0t see how parliament could go on without it. The only reason why 
here is such widespread cynicism about politics and politicians at the 
noment is that very few people either inside or outside parliament can 
see how the present nominal divisions cf parties correspond to real 
divisions of opinion. The parties were originally formed in order to 
support certain policies. Today, it seems, the parties exist, and then 
desperately rack their brains to think of a policy which’ will justify 
them in going on existing. And yet, in spite of that, party discipline 
has become not laxer but stronger. The parties with every day come to 
differ more and more about less and less. Almost all of the public 
activities of the private Member are, then, little more than a waste of 
time. They may be a necessary farce, but they are certainly a farce. 

Yet that is by no means the whole of the story. A politician’s life 
is like an iceberg. One-tenth of it is visible and does not matter. What 
matters is the nine-tenths that no one ever sees. What are these nine- 
tenths? First, there are your constituents. You cannot take too much 
trouble in listening to your constituents’ grievances and fighting for 
the remedy of their injustices: On the ordinary law of averages, a 
reasonable proportion of the constituents who come to you will, of 
course, be lunatics, but to get a real injustice remedied is a satisfaction 
for the soul, which is the compensation for much frustration. Here is a 
task which, like most of the tasks of a back-bench Member, does not 
require any inordinate intelligence, but which does require great 
integrity. But do not imagine that remedying grievances will get you 
many votes at the next election. Every now and again a constituent 
will write to you in a letter of gratitude: ‘I voted for you last time’, 
or ‘I will vote for you next time’. Be insulted whenever you receive 
such a letter. The writer is a fool who thinks that you are a fool. If 
you look at election returns, you will see that there is very little reason 
to think that ‘bad constituency > Members do not do just as well as 
‘good constituency? Members on election day. The vast majority of 
voters vote the party ticket, irrespective of personalities—and why 
shouldn’t they? But do good, nevertheless. If you do not you will find 
the futility of the life intolerable. : 
_ So pay great attention to your constituents in the sense of fighting 
for their justice. But if they start telling you how to vote, pay no 
sntion to them whatsoever. You were sent to parliament to exercise 
uur judgement. You were sent there, it is true, also to support a 
tty, and doubtless as a general rule you will wish to support your 


party. But there are bound to be’ a few occasions when you cannot 
support it, and it is most important, if only for the good name of 
parliament, that you should make your voice heard on those occasions. 
If I were ever a member of a constituency selection committee, I should 
refuse my support to any candidate unless there was at least one issue on 
which he differed from the party line. 


A Free Vote 

Above all, when there is 2 free yote—an occasion the more precious 
because it is so rare—you should insist on voting freely. Study the 
question. Read up the evidence. If you have done that, you will cer- 
tainly know more about it than any but a handful of your 60,000 con- 
stituents. It is in that case intolerable that you should allow them to 
dictate to you. Every now and again, a gentleman writes to the papers to 
argue that Members of Parliament ought to vote only as their constituents 
tell them. There are a number of answers to this, from Burke onwards, 
but the simplest of them is that no man of self-respect could consent 
to become a Member of Parliament under such conditions. You can 
send a man to some particular conference as a delegate with instructions 
how to cast his vote, but to ask anybody to take on a continuing job 


which demands that day after day he records a vote by mere 


instruction is a humiliation to which no man of honour could submit. 
If we wish to be governed by zombies, let us elect zombies, but we 
have no right to elect human beings and then expect them to behave 
like zombies. It is arguable that, if we are considering, shall we say, 


‘penal reform, it is relevant to pay attention to public opinion at large. 


It cannot possibly be common sense to allow your vote to be dictated 
by the opinions of your own particular constituents. Vote then as you 
see fit, and at the next election, if your constituents do not like your 
vote, they can turn you out. It is highly unlikely that they will do so; 
even if they should, it will not bring the world to an end. 

The truth of it is that the public take up an entirely impossible 
position towards politicians. Most of the time they jeer at the party 
machines, the discipline of parliament and the tyranny of governments. 
Then, when very occasionally the Government does allow a free vote, 
they turn round and jeer at it for its feebleness in not asserting itself. 
A country gets the politicians it deserves. Most of your constituents 
do not know much about politics, nor understand well how the con- 
stitution works. But they know that they: like a person who has a bit of 
courage, and you will be best serving both parliament and them if you 
occasionally display it. No one deserves to have constituents if he does 
not sometimes defy them, and the constituents themselves feel that. 


‘Meaningless Ritual’ 

As for, Westminster, the public part is, as I say, for a back-bencher 
for the most part a meaningless ritual. Yet there is plenty to be done 
off the floor of the House. The real decisions of parliament are the 
decisions taken in the private meetings of parties, where Members have 
a freedom of speech that they have long lost in public, It may well 
be a great perversion of the constitution that Members, who are 


“supposed to record their votes in the eyes of all the world and their 


constituents, should express their real opinions in private and give a 
merely mechanical assent to the party line in public. But for the 
moment I am not discussing what ought to be but what is. That, with 
rare exceptions, is how things are. That is the House of Commons which 
you will enter—a House of Commons in which there is little purpose 
in being a good public speaker, but where you can do much valuable 
work if you are a good committee man—able to arrange the details 
of things and to put an argument in convincing form in a small meeting 
or a private conversation. That is the talent that matters. 

If that is what you can do, by all means go into parliament. I make 
only three reservations: first, the person who gets the thinnest deal in 
politics is the Member’s wife. If your wife hates politics, you have no 
right to impose the life upon her. If she is fanatically keen on politics, 
she will drive you mad inside a single parliament. Only if she is a 
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Me ls 7 
moderate woman, moderately interested | | politics, ‘but at the same 


time generally talking about other he you the right to ask 


her to become a Member’s wife. 

Secondly, do not go into parliament unless you have something to 
fall back upon—either money or the means of earning money—if you 
should find yourself at odds either with your party or your constituents. 
Without such a resource behind you, you are a slave. 

Third, do not go into parliament—or at least do not stay there long 
—if you are primarily a writer. There have been plenty of politicians 
who have incidentally done a bit of writing, and plenty of writers who 
have incidentally dabbled in politics, but everyone who has the choice 
to make must make a clear-cut choice which of the two he is. You can- 
not be both. No one has ever been both. (Some people will say that 
Sir Winston Churchill is both, but I most emphatically do ‘not agree.) 
The reason is that the practical politician must inevitably submit him- 
self to a discipline of compromise—continuously say less than he would 
like to say in order to keep in step with colleagues—be content with a 
sort of highest common factor of truth, because his purpose is to get 
something done. The writer must follow out the argument where it 
- leads—deal his blows impartially to right and ie sats his purpose 
is to say something. 

Indeed, I would say to anyone, writer or ‘not, that if he finds that 
he is likely to remain on the back benches or to penetrate to the front 
bench only as a junior minister, then he should not stay in parliament 
for long. Go in for a parliament or two in order to see how the thing 
works from inside. It is a fascinating spectacle—as King Charles II, 
who would have made an excellent lobby correspondent, used to say, 
‘as good as a play "—but it is for most people, I think, a play which 
it is more amusing to watch than to act in. There is an intolerable 
amount of mere hanging about—more, I think, than in any other pro- 
fession. ‘The House of Commons’, said Mr, Gladstone, ‘is a place 
where one can neither work nor relax ’, and, though there are sensible 
things to be done there, there are not enough sensible things to fill up 


a lifetime. Besides, politicians for the most part are a very friendless. 


Some Horrors of Childhood —1V 


On Being 


By MARY oe ea N 


HE great thing about the miseries of childhood is the way 
they improve the flavour of being grown up. Nobody can do 
much about reforming me these days. But between five and 
fifteen I must have spent more time on the business than 
most people who have not actually been sent to a reformatory. It was 
not, in fact, that my sins were particularly ghastly. They were only 
terribly obvious. I seldom shot prefects or set fire to the chapel. But 
it was impossible to overlook me. If I reached where I was meant to 


be at all, I was late, without my books, covered in ink, and devoid, 


of hair-ribbons. If I had a fountain-pen; it always burst, usually in my 
pocket. After that I took to a post-office nib, which spluttered its 
ink to unheard-of distances. Shoe-laces broke as soon as they realised 
they were on me, and I replaced them with bits of string, which came 
undone and tripped me up. One way and another, at the sight of me, 
right-thinking people always, at once, began to prepare a lecture. 
It was the headmistress of my day school who started this habit. 
_ She was a lady of great intelligence and character, about nine feet tall, 
with iron-grey hair done up in a cottage-loaf on the top of her head, 
steel-rimmed spectacles, amber beads, a long green overall, and 
whiskers, I mention the details of her appearance because that is 
the only thing that really remains with me from our many interviews 
on the subject of my failings. (I rather suspect, by the way, that this 
often happens, and people given to lecturing certainly ought to bear 
it in mind when they choose their clothes.) I remember also a jar of 
Snowfire on her table, and a number of religious pamphlets. And I 
remember gratefully nearly all she taught me about interesting things 
like grammar and geography and classical allusions in ‘ Macbeth’. 
But the only thing that has stuck with me from the moral lectures is 
the five words: ‘Crocodile’s tears, Mary, crocodile’s tears’. She 
thought that my crying did not mean that I was going to reform, and 
she was right. I stayed just the same, The lectures made me feel 


- self asking whether it is worth the trouble of making yourself unpopul 


but I do not think it is unusual. My suspicion is that these le 


lot. They make many ne 
up with them. They fuel : 

Some, when they leave the ies feel the wrench of the lo 
I think, feel like a friend of mine whom I met shortly after he 
the House. I asked him how he was faring. ‘No one’, he said, & 
have any conception of heaven unless he has been a Member of Pa 
ment and then left it. Those who have never been in feel that they 
missed something, and those who are in know what it is like. | 
only happy men are those who have been in and are now out ’. 

A back-bencher should be a gadfly. You go in full of enthusi 
determined to expose abuses. But then you are also joining a club 
and it is a curious thing—a club for gadflies. You will find that if you 
take a line of your own too often, people will come to think of you 4 
a buffoon, and after some years you will almost certainly catch yo ir 


with Whips and front-benchers in order to ventilate grievances from’ a 
ventilation of which no good seems to come. For a_back-bendl 
Member of Parliament is one of the few people in the world of whon 
the less that he does the better pleased everybody is with him—pro 
vided, he turns up and votes. As soon as you catch yea arguing like 
that, it is time for the Chiltern Hundreds. 
Again, if you would go into parliament, you must ie a little vulgar 
and more than a little vain. You cannot do it unless you like being 
noticed, and standing on platforms and people clapping you. You wil 
soon find how unimportant you are, how small is your influence ot 
policy, but you will also find that that is a secret that you must keep 
to yourself. When you make speeches, audiences will like you to preten¢ 
that you are rather important, that they are hearing the inside stor 
from someone in the know. They will feel uncomfortable if you de 
not make the pretence. Vulgarity and vanity are not serious vices, bu 
they are vices, and if you would be a politician, it is important to mak 
sure that you have them. If you happen to be a saint, I ‘would no 
advise you to stand for parliament. Indeed, I do not think it ver} 
likely that you would be lected. —Home Service 


Reformed 


i 


ceed of myself, but ea I was used to that; they eeetien me, bu 
then I was used to being worried. 

Childhood is a conservative business; one does not easily ima 
drastic changes, like becoming tidy. And certainly lecturing had 
power to make me conceive of a different future. Instead, I usu 
became so upset that I lost my bicycle and my music-case as well a 
three screw-pencils, a badminton racket, and the Book of Judges. Als SC 
I evidently acquired the Jook of a child that gets lectured. As I grev 
older, other headmistresses, school matrons, and similar chara 
began to think when they saw me, not only (rightly) ‘That girl n 
tidying up’, but (wrongly) ‘That girl needs a talking-to’. 
friends might get order-marks and confiscations and detentions: 
always got rhetoric as well. Conversations with authority for me be 
to take on a ritual form which I now recognise as derived from op 
Characters in a classical opera can always be sure that, however peace 
ably their remarks may seem to be going, sooner or later somebody | 
going to get excited, the | cchestra will go ‘ Prronk! Prrronk!’? and 
they are in for a solo—probably a long one, with plenty of rep 
Suppose you got involved in such a performance in a nighun 
suppose you knew that the impending solo was the one that had 
driving you mad with om every night of a four-years’ run- 
you will see how I aS I heard myself commanded, yet 
to go and see Miss Prendergast after the Massed Gym Practice. 

It will seem odder and odder by ‘this time that I did not Dut 
stop to the whole silly usiness by reforming once for all. It is odd 
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are actually useless. T: 
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aie nothing at all to make things bos 

This may seem a rather strange su 
WF ob many teachers should spend som 

was actually futile. Bu the a 1 

like other artists, ra 


. Anyone as used 


ot from a sordid regard fi I 
it where the individual 


them as I am can tell, almost at once, th 
offence begins to merge into a vast familiar landscape in their minds, 
where they begin really to enjoy the sound of their own voices; where 
_ the bits come in which they have been elaborating in the night-watches. 
_ Miss Prendergast, for instance, woolly yet querulous, like an insulted 
_ sheep, stamping its tiny hoof in defence of its pastures, certainly 
_. showed real exaltation as she shrilled at me of the horror of a badly 
_ made bed and prophesied my gloomy and delinquent future. And then 
there was the sallow, ferocious little Frenchwoman who used to take 
_ the edge off her indignation by throwing books and pencil-boxes at 
- our heads. I did not mind that part: I often felt like doing it myself. 
~ But to make herself quite easy again she had to follow that up with 
_ long Ciceronian arraignments of the British character. The English, it 
seemed, were crude, barbarous, mercenary, and incurably stupid, So 
why should she ever have stayed among them except to gratify a taste 
for scolding? Of course, her lectures were not futile. They did her a 
power of good. - “33 


‘The Tidier Scrutton Campaign ‘ 
_ And, as I realise now, there is actually quite a percentage in all this 
_ for the culprit as well. There is that sense of being important, of 
_ ! attracting attention, of being excitingly and outstandingly awful. Above 
- all, perhaps, there is the thought that one is being immovable, is defeat- 
.ing every stratagem. As Zeus exclaimed to his wife in the Iliad: ‘ You 
__ are impossible, Hera, I can do nothing with you’. Who can doubt that 
_ she was delighted? It is a base form of pride, but frightfully seductive. 
_ And any qualms I may have had about it were much weakened after 
the Tidier Scrutton Campaign, which was waged at my boarding 
~ school when I was about fourteen. ae 
To explain this, I must say first that we were a school which went 
in for a good deal of Education through the Example of Contem- 
_. poraries. This meant that, for instance, one was drilled in the habit 
of never asking for anything at meals, saying instead: “Would you 
like the salt? Would. you like the salt? Would you like the salt? ’ and 
so on until one got~it; and that the more virtuous people were encour- 
aged to take up and reform anyone who seemed in need of it. There 
must have been a great overflow of moral energy in my form at this 
time, for I can distinctly remember a More Punctual Patsy Cam- 
paign and even, worse still, a Brighter Margery Campaign, before 
they got down to me. We were then just ready to elect a form captain, 
_ a rather vague official whose duties, apart from keeping the class-room 
- in order, consisted mainly of putting up a notice each week for 
stationery, usually spelt with an ‘a’, and having a special tea about 
once a term. I found that they had elected me, which impressed me 
_ tremendously. I began thinking of great plans of action: stationery, I 
_ thought, should be spelt with an ‘e’ all that half-term, and I would 
even look into this business of keeping the place tidy. It might have 
_ been the beginning of great things, if I had not suddenly realised that 
they were only doing it to reform me. When I asked them about it, 
_ they admitted this, and said it was only the first step in a Tidier 
_ Scrutton Campaign. I said they could have it by themselves, while I 
~ would occupy myself with an Untidier Scrutton Campaign, and we 
would see who won. They could not face that, and the whole project 
was dropped. But, somehow, the savour had gone out of my attempts at 
-reforming myself. After all, on these points one does like to be first’ 
in the a 2 3 +S a 
_ Growing Up . 2 aa 
Altogether, the upshot of so much reforming was that I never was 
reformed at all. This does not actually mean that I am as untidy and 


__ unpunctual as ever. For one thing, these things at once become easier - 


when you stop growing—particularly if, like me, you grow in a hurry 
to be nearly six feet. For another, when there was nobody to pester me, 
I began to see what it was all about. Punctuality, in fact, I learnt 
_ quickly once I left school, because the venta I had to be in time 
for when I was grown up were real events, things that I could see 
"some sense in, whereas most of those at school had been patently absurd 
affairs like cricket practices and form meetings and going to bed at 
nine o’clock. And I take off my hat to reality, but not to rhetoric. 
or instance, that I gave up missing trains after the time when 
1¢ first train down to Glyndebourne, and had to hang about 
5 oon in evening dress and only got there just in 
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real room to live in; instead of a disguised cell, and even more to 
clothes. One of my chief crimes at school used to be neglecting my 
school uniform. But what use was there in taking trouble about clothes 
designed forty years ago to fit somebody quite different? Clothes 
which, however perfectly you kept them, would only make an outsider 
wonder why you had been so carelessly dressed for an amateur perform- 
ance of ‘Patience’? There is such a lot of this sort of moonshine at 
even the most sensible school, and, of course, people with an obsessive 
temperament find it positively beautiful. To me, it is exactly like a 
mouthful of boiled sawdust, One cannot overestimate the extent to 
which one man’s caviare is another’s cold tapioca pudding. And for 
that reason there ought, I think, to bé variety in every menu. 

It is just possible by now that some people will think that I am 
being rather unconstructive. ‘What do I want schools to do? ’, they 
may ask. ‘If they aren’t to beat their pupils, what can they do but 
talk and talk and talk?’ Up to a point they have to. What I want to 
say is that one should not expect more from these traditional methods 
of education than they can achieve. There is a great temptation (I 
have taught, myself, so I know about it) to say: ‘I’ve talked to that 
girl and she still isn’t any better; she must be incorrigible ’. There is a 
more general temptation to give one’s own methods, whatever they are, 
the credit for the fact that a child has grown up, a fact which is mostly 
due to time and to forces in its own nature, and after that to a much 
less conscious, less intrusive influence from its teachers. What people 
say is much less important than they think it is, Speech-making, in 
fact, is one of the most powerful and the least understood of those 
great modern drugs which are not on the list of the British pharma- 
copoeia. It raises more false hopes than gambling, and it is more 
habit-forming than detective stories. 

I shall illustrate its power by a remark which was made to me by 


* the most modest, the least speeéchificatory of the great men of this 


age, Dr. Gilbert Murray. He observed that as one grows older most 
things grow more difficult, so that the energy which once served for 
two staircases is now only enough for one, and so forth. But talking, 
he said, is different. When it comes to that, the mental energy which 
would once have provided you with a forty-minute speech keeps you 
happily talking for three hours, and still willing to go on—only some- 
how there seems to be a difficulty with the audience. . . . And after 
making that point, you will understand, I am sure, if I stop. 
z ; —Home Service 


Football Action Photographs 


Through the grey screens of ink 
The goalpost nets appear 

To drag the snowy pitch 

For penalties of fear, 

Where players, colliding, shrink, 
Yet with desired daring reach 
Longingly at one another. 


There in the scrums of rugger 
_ And in the runs of danger 
u The wide-armed heroes push 
And tackie with the anger 
Near to love, and hugger-mugger 
In a lusty pack they rush 
Upon the scapegoat brother. 


The pyramid of bodies rises 
From the ground, suspended 
By a ball the tallest touches. 
Limbs of violence extended 

’ Excruciate the stands with jerseys, 
While each offside dancer clutches 
Not what his safe hands intended. 


The goal has lost its keeper; 

His assaulting hands defend 

No areas from interference 

Here where enemy is friend 

And captains breach the least observance, 
Where the heat of chance encounter 
Freezes into permanence. Mie oh d 
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NEWS DIARY 


August 1-7 


Wednesday, August 1 


Mr. Dulles, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, and 
M. Pineau begin talks in Londen on 
Suez Canal 


Shareholders of Birmingham ‘Small Arms 
Company vote at extraordinary general 
meeting against reinstatement of Sir 
Bernard Docker as Managing Director 


Postmaster-General approves plans for six 
further V.H.F. transmitters 


Thursday, August 2 


Conference between Western Foreign 
Ministers on Suez Canal ends with 
decision to call an international con- 
ference in London on August 16 


Britain’s gold and dollar reserves rose by 
£20,000,000 in July 

Agricultural Wages Board recommends an 
increase of six shillings a week for farm 
workers 


Friday, August 3 


HM. the Queen signs Royal Proclamation 
calling up a limited number of army 
reservists 

M. Pineau, reporting to French National 
Assembly on London talks, speaks of 
importance of the West taking a firm 
stand over Suez 


President Nasser has meetings with Russian, 
Indian, and American ambassadors 


Saturday, August 4 ‘ 


War Office announces that extensive troop 
movements, made necessary by Suez 
situation, will affect release of a number 
of regulars and delay return from over- 
seas of some National Servicemen 


Indonesian Government repudiates its debts 
to the Netherlands 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother cele- 
brates her fifty-sixth birthday 


Sunday, August 5 


Egyptian Government calls up a number of 
army reservists 


Mr. John Cremer, kidnapped British offi- 
cial, is released by terrorists in Cyprus 


Monday, August 6 
President Nasser holds cabinet meeting 


Heavy storms cause considerable damage in 
many places in southern England where 
temperatures are lowest recorded for the 
August Bank Holiday for many years” 


Tuesday, August 7 


Aircraft-carrier Ocean leaves for Mediterra- 
nean 


Death sentences on Cyprus terrorists are 
confirmed. Bomb attacks are made upon 
Cyprus broadcasting station 


Plan for future government of Bombay is 
announced in Delhi 


White City last Saturday. J. Disley’s time of 8 minutes 46.6 seconds was a new British record. 
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In view of the situation caused by President Nasser’s nationalisation of the Suez Canal, extensive troop 

movements have been planned by the War Office as a precautionary measure. The aircraft-carrier 

Theseus, carrying over 1,000 men of the 16th Independent Parachute Brigade group, photographed 

as she left Portsmouth for the Mediterranean last Sunday. The Theseus was followed on Monday by 
the aircraft-carrier Bulwark ¢ 
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J. Disley (Great Britain) leading C, Brasher, his compatriot, over the water-jump to win the 3,000-. 
metres steeplechase during the first day of the athletics meeting. against Czechoslovakia at the 


Britain won both the men’s and women’s matches in the two-day event 
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The first British ship passing through the Suez Canal after its nationalisation—the 28,000-ton liner 
Himalaya. Up to the beginning of this week no ships passing through the Canal had been held up by 
the Egyptian authorities 


- 


ir Anthony Eden with Mr. Dulles and M. Pineau at—10 

Yowning Street when the American Secretary of State and the 

rench Foreign Minister called on the Prime Minister on 

ugust- 1. Both statesmen had flown to London for talks on 
the Suez situation 


ght: The first meeting held at Ismailia on August TY of the 
oard of directors of the newly nationalised Suez Canal 
ompany. Facing camera (in dark suit) is the Chairman, 
ohammed Abou Nosseir, Egypt’s Minister of Commerce 


4 : The meadow beside the River Coln at Bibury, Gloucestershire, which has been given to the National 
1d Yeoman V which took first and second places respectively Trust by an anonymous donor to preserve it from development. In the background are the Arlington 
during the first day of Cowes Week last Saturday Row cottages (also National Trust property) 
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HE fount of life gushes forth bounttfully, and you need only 

bend over to quench your thirst: this would provide a fairly 

appropriate simile for the economics of paradise. Terrestrial 

plenty, however, reminds one rather of an automatic water- 
dispenser, whose tank is refilled by dint of human labour whenever 
empty. But there is still another possibility: that of the nomads who 
fill their calabash at the oasis before setting out on the desert. At 
night, huddied round the camp fire, they pass round the precious liquid. 
Everyone takes a sip. If there are too many people present, the last 
will find the calabash empty. Cali the liquid production and the last 
person to take up the gourd the average consumer, and you have 
France’s economic state. Innumerable 
intermediaries, with a ravenous board- 
-ing-house reach, upset the equilibrium 
of production and distribution. The 
paradox is that this ancestral calabash- 
passing type of economics is here 
applied in a country that is more akin 
to a fertile valley than to an arid desert: 
it is as if a tribe of Berbers were to set 
up tent in Oxford Street. 

This wet metaphor is not an 
altogether random one, for the man 
who most strikingly illustrates the 
French state of affairs, the man whom 
a French economist has selected as the 
very symbol of wasted energy and 
working hours, is concerned with drink- 
ing, or more precisely with the pouring 
of beverages: I mean the waiter. Still 
more exactly, the garcon de café, since 
it might be argued that there is an air 
of utility about the restaurant-waiter 
not a shadow of which mars the 
glorious superfluity of the gargon de 
café. 

Productivity is his arch-enemy; no 
wonder, since he thrives on consump- 
tion. All his efforts are bent on en- 
couraging consumption in the strictest 
sense. That is, they would be if effort 
were not antithetical to his very person- 
age. As he meets the eye, in hundreds of thousands of specimens—black 
trousers, white jacket, starched shirt and black bow-tie, a tray dangling 
idly at the end of one arm and a servietie nudged tightly in the armpit 
of the other—he is the very embodiment of what, to alter André Gide’s 

phrase slightly, one might call gratuitous inaction. 
: The true waiter is the one who has raised the art of procrastination 
to a point of exquisitely refined torture. Motionless yet present, aggres- 
- sively somnolent, he seems made of the same mysterious and nonchalant 
substance as the cat dozing on the cash register. If, growing impatient, 
_ you dare to inquire when he will condescend to serve you, he will 
answer you, perhaps, with a casual ‘Ca vient!’—‘it’s coming! ’ After 
this scene has repeated itself a few times, you know what is up. 
Then, either you leave in a huff—which will stamp you conclusively 
_as a barbarian—or you will yield yourself to the lazy tempo which it is 
' the waiter’s duty to impose on you. For slowness is so much a part of 
the café’s atmosphere that when, on one unique occasion, some hundred 
and fifty years ago, speed intruded upon it, the shock proved so trau- 
matic that it lives on today in the café’s most popular appellation. 
After Waterloo, Cossacks of the occupying forces would kick open thé 
door of Parisian cafés, rush up to the counter, and shout in a booming 
voice something that sounded like ‘ Bistrot!’ Odds were that the owner 
did not know a word of Russian, but pounding fist and flashing eyes 
provided better translation than any dictionary: beyond a doubt, bistrot 
’ meant ‘ Quick ’—and: bistrots the languid cafés have been called to 
“ay sibs oe: 
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The Man Who Wait 


By PIERRE SCHNEIDER 


-of custodian of civilisation. He is shrewd and he is a psychologist. He 


_has the café. It is a temple, the temple of conversation, and over it the 
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Yet there is, in the slow pace, a wisdom that escapes Cossacks — 
and economists. If you ask the waiter for un café—quick!—you will 
be served a monstrous brew called nature. But if you request un bon 
café, you will get a filtre. Suspended in a silvery reservoir, the coffee — 
trickles down drop by drop into your cup, a laborious procedure that — 
gives you ample time and rich subject for meditation, a meditation — 
that might well run along these lines: rolling stones gather no moss. ~ 
It takes time for perfection to ripen, time for roots to take and to © 
develop, time for things to grow and to grow on us. Speed tears us from — 
our surroundings, blinds and deafens us. Speed tolerates automatic — 
reflexes, but only slowness breeds meaningful ritual. There are civilisa- 
tions of calabashes passed from hand — 
- to hand round camp fires, not of — 
_mechanical fountains. A farmer would — 

not dream of tilling his field all the © 
_ year long; one must let the seed lie if it _ a 
- is to germinate. And human culture is — 
- like agriculture. If you want only rudi-— 

mentary satisfactions for your needs, 

you can be content with nature; but the — 
refinements of Civilisation come only as" 
filtre. ; 
- That is because they must be shaped 
by the human touch, which will not be 
rushed, That touch the gargon nrorndoal 
_ in the most, unequivocal way: the 
_ thumb plunged in the bowl of soup, the 
bottle opened by being tightly pressed 
_ between the legs. Familiar gestures, at 
_ once preposterous from the point of — 
view of economics, that is of quantity, — 
» and yet somehow necessary to the main~ — 
tenance of quality: just as the girl in 
_ the dairy shop whose only job is to run 
a metal wire through mountains of — 
| ee can be dispensed with. But the 

_ moment she is, and neatly wrapped.and — 
\ machine-weighed packs appear instead, — 


_ the butter’s taste declines. And it may 
_also be doubted whether a good poem 
was ever written on a typewriter. 

Thus the garcon appears as a kind | 


must be in turn garrulous or silent, attentive or discrete, a causeur, a 
mirror (full of favourable distortions, of course), or a confidant. He is — 
apt to be a philosopher posted serenely at the busy cross-roads of life. 
Several garcons would have liked to be writers. And while only one, — 

to my knowledge, has actually gone on the stage, many of them consider 
themselves as artists. No wonder that, in some cases, the garcon will 
serve you with the air of doing you a favour and grant you his 
familiarity only after a long period of trial—till you are an habitué, 
that is. Yet there is a measure of justice in his pride. After all, Pierre | 
Gaxotte has called the café ‘a place of eminent dignity. It is at the 
café that appointments are fixed, deals closed, elections -prepared.: It 
is at once a club, a drawing-room, a library, a casino, and a dis- 
cussion-society ”. Athens had the Agora; Rome, the Forum; Fase 
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garcon presides as high priest. — 
Naturally, the same reproach is levelled against him as witha in in | 
Middle Ages, against clerics: that of idleness. To some extent, this” i 
is true. ‘It is the profession of those who have no profession’, one 
waiter confessed to me. “Another, i in fact, brought out the analogy still 
more starkly when he told me that he became a gargon because his 
father had said to him, who was the youngest and poorest son: © 
don’t want to become a pries ? Well, in that case, you’ll be a & 
Generally speaking, the gargons bear witness to the shift fron 
qualitative to the quantitative way of life brought a 


' Industri I me to the big city 
from their moribund provinces. But while most these refugees from 
‘the past are swallowed by the factories, some cannot adjust to the 
technological age and refuse to be enslaved by the universe of the 
automatic: a few of them then become poets or explorers, but the 
majority turn into gargons. They are the displaced persons within the 
peony: 

At first sight, one might think that their lot is a _ happy one. ‘ C’est 
| vivant”, as one member of the brotherhood put it. ‘ You're on your 
.own. You see people. There is a great deal of variety. Time passes 

quickly ’. Many waiters start when they are little more than smiall boys; 
they jump abruptly from petits garcons to garcons. Practically" no 
_ training is needed, yet you begin to earn money—solely from tips—at 
» once. A garcon’s daily income ranges approximately from 1,500 to 
3,500 francs, more than a lecturer’s salary at the Sorbonne. And 
| since that money passes, literally, from hand to hand, it never reaches 
- the attention of the tax-collector. 
eee et these Tosy appearances are deceptive. The same waiter. who 
_affirms, ‘ C’est vivant’, will usually add ‘Ce n’est pas une vie’. He 
earns a great deal, but works up to fourteen hours a day, staying 
constantly on his feet (he uses up at least four pairs of shoes in the 
course of a year). He has no Sundays, almost no vacations. If he is 


married, it is more in theory than de facto. To be sure, he is not put’ 


‘through the mechanical grind of industry, but on the other hand he 
must submit to the humilfations which only personal, human contact 
can cause. He lives on tips, not a salary. * We are treated like servants ’, 
“one garcon complained. The fact is that he is bound more tightly than 
the industrial worker to the whims of both customer and owner, who 
can dismiss him whenever he chooses. For the garcon now pays the 
: penalty of existing under a patriarchal status: he has no: protection 
against his boss (unions are practically non-existent), no professional 
card, and only meagre social security since he has been declared to the 
Inspector of Revenue at a low, fictitious ol 8 prosperity is as 
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precarious as it is effortless: the chances are that he will lose his 
job in the torpid winter months and that he will not find one in the 
summer if the rainy spell lasts too long. Above all, there remains 
this hard truth: the fact that no professional qualifications are 
required, which had made it easy for him to get the job, also makes 
it easy for him to lose it. Then, since he is protected by nothing, he 
may well tumble all the way down along the social ladder, from 
D.P. de luxe to clochard, from the aristocracy of the serviette to the 
lumpen-proletariate. 

These are the dangers that face every garcon. But a much graver one 
threatens that very profession. The gargon is perhaps the supreme 
incarnation of César Birotteau, at last succumbing under the weight 
of a changing, increasingly inimical world. His is the fate of the 
horse-carriage after the invention of the automobile. He is doomed, 
and senses it, though only obscurely. “It’s all the women’s fault! ’ he 
laments. Actually, it is just one more sign of the victory of quantity 
over quality, of technology oyer civilisation. And what causes the 
garcon’s undoing is, significantly, speed, the symptom of healthy 
productivity. The tempo of life is accelerating day by day. ‘ Today, 
people no longer know how to sit down, how to drink, how to talk’, 


_ sadly notes Pascal, who has been waiter at the Flore for a quarter of 


a century. The habitué, the gargon’s best friend, is on the way to 
extinction. The ‘quick lunch’ place, the ‘ snack-bar’, and the ‘self- 
service’ restaurant are driving the little café to ruin . . . In a decade, 
there may still be waiters left, but the gargon will be little more than a 
remembrance. 

It will be a logical outcome. What he represents may be superior 


to what destroys him, but once confronted with it on the same ground, 


he can resist it no more than a theologian trying to persuade a boxer 
within the ropes of a ring. And so the garcon will go, but one thing is 
certain: an entire world will go with him, a world where the precious 
was preserved even though wasteful, and where the pragmatic was 
not the only criterion of neceSSiieeae Programme 
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‘HUNDRED years ago Motley published his famous history of 
the revolt of the Netherlands against Spanish rule. He used 
these great events to illustrate the theme that was uppermost 
' in his mind as an enthusiastic nineteenth-century Liberal: 
the ‘triumphant progress in history of reason and freedom. This is a 
sure way—we know it from the experience of our own day—to gain 
attention; and we might take warning from. his immense though 
transient popularity. 
However, a work that conquered the world in the way The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic did must have qualities. They are not the qualities 
which appeal to professional. historians, and some reserve was apparent 
in the reception meted out to the work in their circles, especially in 
Holland. Indeed it was a little hard on. the small band of devoted 
workers in that field, men whose names are still honoured in Holland 
among scholars and not unknown to the general public—let me mention 
only Fruin—that, while they were laying the foundations for a truer 
ee of these great events of the second half of the sixteenth 
tury, along came this unknown American from Boston and set the 
le world (including the Dutch public) reading about the wicked 
Philip II and the noble William the Silent, about the struggle between 
the tiny Netherlands and the mighty empire of Spain. 
Fruin, in a review expanded to an essay of 200 pages, in effect 


‘re-wrote the entire chapters on the preliminaries of the revolt, down. 


to the arrival of the Duke of Alva in 1567. He never departed from 
the tone of courtesy and respect, but the impression left with the reader 
was that Motley had not really understood the events he wrote about 
with such fervour and in such glowing colours; that he had used all his 
art to. heighten the dramatic effects by representing the one side as 
villains or fools and the other as virtue, wisdom, and heroism personi- 
fied, and had not probed behind the outward appearance of events. 
truth,.as shown by Fruin, was less dramatic; the rights and the 

e virtues and the vices, were more equally divided. The actors 
on the stage. 2 events were not th masters of the action 


PIETER CEYL on Motley’s The Rise of the Dutch Republic 


either; it was not decided by their personal aims and qualities so much 
as by large tendencies, or general European developments, of which 
they were the exponents. 

Fruin’s work never could attain to the height of popularity that 
Motley enjoyed for so long; but it has stood the test of time infinitely 
better. His interpretation ‘has been found to be faulty in more than 
one respect. but it still is the matter of debate among historians. No 
historian can take Motley’s interpretation seriously any longer, and 
scholars carry out their investigations and conduct their discussions 
without referring to him or to his views. 

Nevertheless, when I read The Rise of the Dutch Republic again 
after many years, I could understand how it came to make such an 
impression. It is admirably told. The characters are sketched in bold 
outline. There are a vigour and a conyiction about the book which sweep 
the reader along. One is not invited to pause and consider subtleties or 
contradictions. A sense of drama is conveyed by these clear-cut con- 
trasts, and the plot and the solutions all seem perfectly clear. Yet even 
the general reader of today—more than the general reader of the nine- 
teenth century—will instinctively doubt whether life can have been as 


- dramatic, and especially as clear, as all that. This positiveness, this 


absence of half-shades, will arouse his distrust. As for the historian 
who comes to the book with some independent knowledge, what amazes 
him is how it has been possible to miss the realities to such an extent 
and yet to create an illusion of pulsating life. 

To Motley—and this explains both the weakness of his history and 
the fascination it exercised over readers of the Liberal age—the story 
of the revolt was an epic of the eternal struggle waged by liberty and 
enlightenment with despotism and darkness. Philip and his servants 
(above all that unspeakable man of blood the Duke of Alva) he saw as 


the forces of evil. He admits no redeeming features. He cannot accept 


that they honestly believed they were doing their duty, and instead of 
explaining their harsh policy as conditioned by the prevailing sentiments 


of their time, or as the outcome of all too human shortsightedness or 
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stupidity, he can see nothing but the crimes of ‘cruelty or of sycophancy. 
It was not only Philip who was to him the Prince of Wickedness: from 
Charlemagne on, that is how he regarded all emperors and kings. In the 
Netherlands he saw the rulers throughout the centuries preceding the 
revolt trying to fasten lawless domination and oppression upon this 
brave, innocent, and liberty-loving people, a people as brave, innocent, 
and liberty-loving as were the English who rose against the Stuarts, 
and the Americans who rose against George III and his Ministry. This, 
to him, was the true meaning of history: -the struggle between 
despotism and liberty resulting in the glorious victory of the latter 
principle; a victory to which the Netherlands and the English revolu- 
tions had been important contributions, until it was finally achieved in 
the American revolution. : 


a 


Denial of History 

I hold no brief for despotism, nor do I want to decry liberty. But the 
simplistic view of Motley is a denial of history. History is not made 
up of struggles between God and the Devil. The Good Cause is 
inevitably and treacherously attended by tendencies less good. The Bad 
Cause has its connections with what is wholesome and indispensable. 


Fallible man is not sanctified, nor is he entirely given over to evil, on . 


whichever side of the struggles of history he is engaged. So the absolute 
rulers of the sixteenth century, and indeed their predecessors, tyrannical 
as they were at times, did represent a beneficent principle: they were the 
builders of states in which order prevailed; order, not of subjection only, 
but of law. sett 

On the other hand the cry of ‘ liberty ? covered a multitude of selfish 
interests, of local narrowness, of class privilege. In the Netherlands 
especially, the national unity which was to shake off the alien monarchy 
so dramatically had had the way prepared for it by the centuries-long 
action of this same power acquiring or conquering one after the other 
the separate counties or duchies (the seventeen provinces, as they were 
to become). The Republic born from the violent reaction against the 
authoritarian tendencies of the monarchy is hailed by Motley un- 
reservedly as a great achievement of wisdom and true statesmanship, 
and no doubt it did make a striking appearance in a Europe in which 
absolutism continued to prevail for another two centuries and more. 
The principle of liberty proved a fruitful one in many departments of 
life. The seventeenth century became Holland’s golden age in power, 
in art and literature. That burgher society teemed with energy. 

But it was a major disaster in Netherlands history that in the process 
north and south were disrupted. The Dutch Republic consisted of only 
seven of the seventeen provinces. Moreover, in it interprovincial rela- 
tions were regulated by the Union of Utrecht on the basis of provincial 
sovereignty. The problem of unity, in other words, remained unsolved, 
and this was a constant source of weakness and of trouble, from which 
in the end the Republic succumbed. Another revolution, under the 
aegis of the great French Revolution this time, was needed to bring 
about that national state to which Netherlands history had been tending, 
and then only on the basis of the seven provinces. 

There are questions involved here which belong to the very heart 
of the story and to which Motley gave only scant attention—one may 
say, which he never understood. The most fundamental problem was 
entirely beyond him: the problem of protestantism and of its role in 


the opposition and the revolt. In Motley’s account the fight for liberty . 


and the fight for protestantism seem one. In reality the two were not 
only distinct, but, although in some ways at some moments they 


coincided and reinforced each other, they also were liable to get into 


disastrous conflict. 


Two Opposing Views 

“All this we do for liberty’, or 
these tags were formulated two opposing views of the aims of the 
rebellion. The first: to put a stop to the centralising policy and its 
high-handed methods, to safeguard the .old liberties or privileges of 
towns, provinces, and classes, to ward off the arbitrary interference 
of an alien ruler Served by alien ministers and soldiers. The second; 
to break the monopoly of the Roman Church and make the country 
into a preserve for the elect, into a temple for the true word of God, 
cleansed from superstition ‘and priestly tricks; in short, something 
entirely different. The first programme may be described as the national 
one. In so far as the revolt was dominated by it, the parallel, on 
which Motley insists so much, with the English Revolution of 1688 
and the American: Revolution of 1775, is justified. But the second, the 


‘all this we do for religion’: in 


a triumph of Liberalism, of Enlightenment, of Democracy. That it 
- was carried through by a minority dictatorship, using the customary 


programme of the Calvinists, ahick appealed to no moré- than a 
minority, a tiny minority even, of the nation, introduced into the situa~ 
tion_a more violently revolutionary element. 

What Motley never seems to realise clearly is that the Protestants 
were but a minority; and the Calvinists were but a section of the 
Protestants. The Calvinists, naturally, pricked up their ears when the 
nobility began their opposition against the King and became the most 
energetic and determined supporters of the struggle when it developed 
into a rebellion. But from the first their coming out into the open. 
tended to frighten Catholics back into the royal fold. I am thinking 
now of -what happened in 1566, as a result of the famous outbreak 
known as the Breaking of the Images. 

But radical minorities often manage to impose themselves in revolu- 
tions. Take the first real act of rebellion, in 1572, when the two 
seaboard provinces of Holland and Zeeland declared for the Prince of — 
Orange, their stadtholder now in exile. It all started when the Sea. 
Beggars, the Calvinist exiles of 1567 who had taken to the seas and 
constituted an irregular fighting force for the displaced Prince, invaded — 
those provinces. This is how Motley opens his chapter on this really | 
crucial moment in the revolt: ‘The example thus set by Brill was 
rapidly followed ’. But look a little more closely and it will be seen 
that Brill did not do anything so active as setting an example. Brill - 
was the little seapért where the Beggar fleet first put in an appear- 
ance. The magistrates fled in fear of their lives, followed by most of 
the inhabitants. It was an almost empty town in which the Beggar 
chief effected a landing. Motley, however, goes on to describe the” 
subsequent events in the province as ‘a spontaneous movement ’*. ‘ With © 
one fierce bound of enthusiasm aay nation shook off its chain’. 


‘Spontaneous Movement nnd the Reality 
Again, how different was the reality! With one single Der: still 
somewhat doubtful exception not a town declared for the Prince of 
its own accord. All waited until a Beggar chief with his armed band 
appeared before the gates, Generally he was only reluctantly admitted, 
after a long parley, and after articles of capitulation had been agreed 
upon. Chief among these was always a stipulation that the exercise © 
of the Catholic religion and the persons and goods of the clergy should 
be left undisturbed. Hardly. were the Beggars inside, when in most 
cases returning exiles, with the help of secret sympathisers in the 
town and backed by the presence of the armed invaders, made them- | 
selves masters of the town hall, reconstituted the town government, and 7 
seized one or more churches for the Protestant service. ee q 
Once matters had come to that pass, there was no holding them. 
The States assembly representing the revolutionised town magistracies, 
which began by proclaiming the Prince of Orange, soon forbade the 
exercise of the Catholic religion. And when the Spanish army, which” 
had easily overawed the provinces south and east, entered Holland 
and Zeeland to put down the rebellion, they found an established 
government, headed now by William the Silent in person, and pro- 
vided with a fighting force determined to stick it out. It was this 
which stiffened the resistance of Holland and Zeeland through those 
heroic years from 1572 to 1576, and when in the latter year, by 
the Pacification of Ghent, the other provinces joined:i in, spontaneously 
this time, under their traditional and unchanged magistrates and states 
assemblies, it was still the fixed point acquired by Calvinism in 1572 
in Holland and Zeeland which determined the course of events in the 
Netherlands: as a whole; which determined, in particular, that the 
rebellion was to be wedded indissolubly to Calvanism. Note that the 
part played by the two provinces was not due to the exceptional 
enterprise of their populations, or to any more than average inclination 
towards the new religion, but to the descent, at an opportune moment, — 
of the Sea Beggar force, which was drawn from the more radical 
elements of all the provinces. 
It is at first sight extraordinary that Motley praised se revolt as_ 


methods of violence and suppression, seems to have escaped his atten- 
tion, Revolutions do not work by the rules of liberalism; enlightenment 
and democracy do not fare well by them. We of our generation have 
had our memory refreshed on that score. At the same time it is true 
that one must not paint all revolutions with the same brush either. In 
the case of the Netherlands revolt the excesses of minority dictator- 
ship were soon mitigated by the new regent class, who, while dutifully 
conforming to the new dominant church, were more concerned: really 
about freedom than religion. They were, in fact, regents before they 
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e dictated to by the > Dutch Republic was 
‘certainly far from being a model of either a a. liberal or a democratic 
State, yet it was much more liberal and democratic than its origins 
"would lead one to expect. — 

_ Motley’s The Rise of the Dutch Republic is not a. . faithful presenta- 


F 


tion of sixteenth-century men | and conditions. It is an eloquent and 
sincere testimony of nineteenth-century liberal idealism, and as such 
it convinced the age for which. it was written. In every age there are 
fluent writers who fascinate their readers by presenting the past in 
the familiar concepts of the present, and it is the task of us professional 
historians to show up the counterfeit—Third Programme 


/ What a Ma ians Think about the West 


eontinied from page 187) 


Ss to a Brea extent successful. And in many. ‘people, suspicion of 
| the capitalist world is strengthened by uneasy wonder as to the figure 
which the Soviet Union really does cut in the world. 

_ Kostya, a young mechanic, asked me: ‘What do English people 
say. of Nato, the bloc you have formed against us? ” 

I said: ‘ You started it with hg satellites. We had to think of our 
defence’. 

‘You mean we imposed communism on them by force? Well, it’s 

true they wouldn’t have had it without our armies. We all know “what 

workers and pene are. zal the same, it’s bad that the West doesn’t 
eeenie us’ ; or. 

“What do you mean? * > 

“Well, they recognise us as a country but not as communism’ 

‘You mean we don’t want communism at home? Why should we? 
-You’ve said yourself we live much better than you do’. 

“Yes, that’s true, but so long as you don’t ‘want it, you’re Beard 
to hate us, and so there is danger of war’ 
me: said: “Only people being frightened On both sides makes for 

tred *, 

He smiled with simple pleasure. ‘It’s true, ‘people are frightened of 
us; they ‘know how strong we are. They wouldn’t attack us now’ 
Kostya was friendly and curious. He hoped one day to-see the world— 
when the West had lifted the Iron Curtain—for he aouent the obstacles 
to travel came from our side. — 

The curiosity of the educated takes a diffetene form. A middle-aged 
doctor, Piotr Ivanovich, asked ‘me how elections worked. Then he said: 
“I feel ashamed when I take my ballot card with one name on it from 


one official and hand it to another. The booths for putting down your. 


vote in private are still there, but we take care not.so much as’ to 
go near them’. He found it difficult to conceive the extent of the 
liberty we enjoy, though he had a fair knowledge of the West. Since 
last year many institutions have subscribed to foreign newspapers and 
at least the senior staffs read them, though cane. not to be charged 
with subservience to things foreign. 
' Like Kostya, Piotr Ivanovich hoped to travel PAiso ike Kostya, he 
was troubled by world opinion. ‘What do people think of us? Can they 
understand our problems? ’ This question can mean almost anything. It 
can mean, as a party member said to me: ‘ Can they realise the scale of 
what we’re tackling—all those millions to eduéate, who were illiterate 
until yesterday, and to feed and clothe and house? All that with an 
“economy we were just building up from medieval conditions and which 
was shattered by the war and with the possibili Whe of another war not to 
be discounted? Everything is a priority, and, whichever you choose at 
the cost of others, millions suffer ’. Or it can mean, as Semion Semionich 
said: ‘Do you ‘realise the massacres there would be if these people 
lost. their power?” Or, as Ekaterina Pavlovna said: “Sometimes I 
cuts L. People | can n forgive’ us’. 


Fy. ‘oreigners aad ihe Thaw 
The Government is uneasily aware of the new problems i in regard to 


foreigners created by the thaw. The more people talk, the more nervous | 


“it gets. The declared policy is the open door, but when I came in May 
‘I felt that since last autumn the cobwebs had thickened. On May Day 
ne dined at the restaurant in my hotel. I had ‘been put at a table with 
some other foreigners, but when I had finishec | I crossed over'to a 
y of young Russians who had been mak g friendly signs to us. 
y offered me Caucasian wine and chocolates and were most upset 
: would not have a second dinner. 'W: drank toasts to peace 

ndship aoe talked and Idughed for ha an-hour. Several times 
nore comfortable at my 
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own table, but nobody paid any attention. Finally I insisted that the 
young people should go and dance. The manager spoke to one of the 
couples and they came back with sad, embarrassed faces and asked me 
to leave. 

Russians-say they know the climate by. a sixth sense, but I had not 
developed it and I told’a Russian about my May Day dinner with 
surprise. He looked amazed. ‘How is it you don’t know? Why, the 
other day I spoke a few words to a foreigner and next morning I was 
warned not to do it again’. He gave me a worried look. ‘ You'll get 
people into trouble if you don’t know the ropes ’. 


In a Peasant’s Hut Pie 

One day I was having tea in a peasant’s hut when the proverbial 
square-faced man in a leather jerkin came to the door followed by a 
clerk. My hosts let him in politely. He asked me, also politely, for my 
documents. I had letters on me showing my identity, but my passport 
had been kept by the Intourist office. The official, who turned out to 
be the secretary of the party regional committee several villages away, 
asked what we had been talking about. We told him, and he put the 
same question again. At this my hostess got up and said: ‘I am an 
old collective farmer. You may have heard me speak at meetings. I 
am not used to being ques about my conversations with my 
guests *. 

The official smiled and drank a cup of tea. As he got up to go 
he suggested that, when we had finished our conversation, I should 
join him in the village and he would drive me to the "station in 
his jeep. In fact he took me on a four-hour journey back to town. He 
did not suggest that I had no right to be in the village, but he said I 
ought not to be without my passport. ‘ Surely’, he explained, ‘ your 
Embassy needs to know where you are at any hour’. In town, he left 
mé in the jeep with his chauffeur and he paid a call on the head 
Intourist office. The chauffeur said: ‘ You mustn’t mind; you know 
how much trouble we’ve had with foreign spies ’. After half an hour the 
party secretary came out and drove me courteously to my hotel. I heard 
nothing more about it. The only ripple—if it was a ripple—came next 
morning. Some foreign journalists had asked me to go with them on a 
visit to the city council and to see some flats. They had done this 
before and no objections had.-been raised, but this time they were asked 
to tell me that my presence was not desired. 

Businés’s negotiations are infinitely more frustrating than travel. I 
was treated with immensely trouble-taking courtesy. My business 
schemes were welcomed and carried through successfully with only one 
exception: this was a plan for a book for which a photographer was to 
come from London. It was known as the chief purpose of my visit; it 
was highly praised by all those concerned in its production. However, 
the day the photographer was to leave London his visa had not 
arrived. The night before, I had been told that new instructions were 
needed from the Ministry. I spent all next day in ringing it up and 
being told to ring again in half-an hour. Of the four officials who could 
help me, two were said to be away and the two others ill. Next morning 
I was told the project had beén scrapped. When I ‘asked why, I was 
told that sickness had broken out widely. 

I spent my last day in Moscow reflecting on the difficulties of the 
thaw as they affect foreigners. Some of them result simply from the 
differences in tradition between the Russians and the West. Others come 
from the fact that the Soviet Government has not so far made the choice 
between no contacts and free contacts—between letting foreigners see 
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nothing and letting them see’ so much of the country’s immense = 


problems that they are forced by the evidence to admire what is 
admirable and are discouraged from over-simple criticism of what is not. 
} —From a aa, in the Third Programme - 
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‘The Family of Man’ 
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Three of the 500 photographs from 
sixty-eight countries which are on 
exhibition until the end of this 
month at the Royal Festival Hall. 
Sponsored in the United Kingdom 
by Picture Post in association with 
the United States Information Ser- 
vice, the exhibition, which is called 
‘The Family of Man’, was. 
planned by Edward Steichen of the 
Museum of Modern Art 


Above, left: ‘ Arctic: Mother and 
Child’ (photograph by Richard 
Harrington) 


Above: ‘Japan: Tea pickers in 
reed rain capes and hats’ (photo- 
graph by Shizuo Yamamoto) — 


Left: ‘Java: Young boy playing” 
(photograph by Gotthard Schuh) 
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Sir—As an old Treasury clerk, probably 
jamong the oldest of those. now surviving, I was 
‘much interested in Mr. Kelsall’s talk in THE 
‘)LIsTENER of July 26 on the “Changes at the 
‘Top in the Civil Service’; and particularly in~ 
ithe allusions to the Treasury Minute of 1919 
creating the Permanent Secretary Head of the © 


Civil Service. Looe! a 


I was in Ireland at that time, and was puzzled 


sidered that the King was Head of the Civil 


‘over the Civil Service was implicit and admitted; 


high appointment in his Department, except in 
the ordinary course of promotion, without con] 


Chalmers, not only on the question of salary — 


Treasury of course would have the last word, — 
subject, if necessary, to the Chancellor of the 
‘Exchequer—but on other aspects of the case as 
well. Why then did the new Secretary to the” 
Treasury think it necessary to issue a.Minute — 
) formalising what was already in existence? and 
why did the Government of the day approve it? 
I think there may have been two reasons. First ~ 

‘Warren Fisher, unlike most of his pre- 
(with the exception perhaps of Lord | 
Lin recent times, who had spent a grea 
part or all of their official lives in the Treasury, 


Secondly, the Civil Service had increased so 
enormously in numbers and power. that it was 


Treasury control. 
But this ‘dotting of the i’s 


apparently they successfully protested against 
‘being under the ‘ Head ’ of the Civil Service. For 
‘Mr. Kelsall tells us that it has ‘recently been 


under his headship. — 


Treasury was the’ close examination of the — 
Estimates of all the Departments of. State, in- 
cluding the Admiralty, the W.O. and the F. O., 
before ‘submission of their Estimates to Parlia- 
ment. As one who has been in retirement for 


since that ‘recent’ change, that exznination 
has not been performed — under the ‘Head’ of 
the Home Civil Service because ‘the F.O. and 


the ‘Head’ mean that all control of those ser- 
vices, and the 


; Treasury?—Yours, Es. f 
StA Beis. _ Maurice HEADLAM 


as been called toa talk — 


BE 
oe ‘at ‘the Top in the Civil Service 


-——perhaps like « others—because Thad always con-_ 


‘Service, as of the Navy and Army. Further, if 
ait meant merely that the Permanent Secretary — 
ontrolled the Civil Service, it seemed to be | 
unnecessary. For we knew that Treasury controle in 


and that no Minister would have made any 
sulting Lord Lingen, Lord Welby, Sir Francis _ 
Mowatt, Sir George ~ Murray, or Sir Robert — 


if |he -proposed to alter. it—on which the 


fe -I am surprised that Mr. 


had ‘served, I think, only in the Inland Revenue. 
and in the new Ministry of Pensions. He had ~ 
mot, therefore, their knowledge and experience — 
of the Treasury and its place in the Civil Service. 


considered necessary to emphasise the fact of — 


irritated the © 
Foreign Office and the Roa Service; and — 


‘made clear that the Head of the Civil Service’. 

really means ‘ Head of the Home Civil Service’— 
i.e. that the Foreign Office. and Diplomats, <A 
and presumably the new overseas service, are not’ 


Now one of the oats functions of them 


some twenty-nine years I do not know whether, © 


- ‘Yetter to a Young Painter’ 


the diplomats are not his province. Can the 
appointment of a diplomat of equal rank with — 


drastic examination of their _ 
Estimates, will fall, still, as in my time, to the © 


~ LIsTENER of July 26. This talk contains an 
fesordinary sentence—extraordinary at all 
events for one whom I believe to be an intelli- 
gent musician. ‘Parry’s “Job” has gone the 
way of all such works. For the one certain thing 
about academic mediocrity is that it cannot out- 
~ Tast its generation ’. *. I wonder if Mr. Tippett has 
~ ever studied ‘Job’, or did he take his opinion 
ready made from an inept, and evidently parti- 
_ pris criticism which he quotes from the writings 

: of Bernard Shaw? 

_ Parry was never mediocre, if the word means 

Racing nothing in particular and doing it very 

well’. Parry was potentially a great composer, 

_ but he often failed because there was some hitch 

the process of artistic incubation. But this is 

“pot mediocrity. When he succeeded he did so 
- magnificently. ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ and ‘ Jeru- 

salem’ are as young as they ever were, and 

er Job’ still lives among choral societies as the 
es sales list testifies. ‘ Job’ seems to me to contain 
some of the best (as well, I admit, the worst) of 
> Parry :. witness the superb éxordium which later 

Z _ develops into a great coda; Job’s lament, and 

the splendid choral passage ‘Hath the rain a 
_ father?’ to mention only one example of choral 
pene. 

_ There are ‘weak places in ‘Job’, notably 

+ Satan’ s melodramatic outburst and the shepherd 

boy’s. song: but it is to be noted that in these 
~ passages he was his own librettist. When he 
goes to the Bible for his inspiration, in my 

_ opinion he rises to the occasion, in spite of 

Bernard Shaw’s foolish blame. 

Tippett uses the 

_ word “ academic’ loosely and inaccurately. It was 

re ‘apparently the opinion of Shaw that everything 
taught at an academy was necessarily wrong. 

Did Bernard Shaw ever take the trouble to find 
‘out what and how Stanford and Parry taught 
their pupils? All I can say is that Parry’s watch- 

; word as a teacher was ‘ characteristic’. Was this 
academic? When I learned from Stanford he 

ade me write a waltz. Was this academic? 

. Mr. Tippett quotes Shaw as accusing Stan- 
ford of teaching rules of composition da Ja 
_ Brahms, which was to his mind, apparently, the 

very depth of dry-as-dust pedantry. I wonder 

what Shaw would have thought if he could have 
‘seen: the Albert Hall filled to capacity on a 
Brakiens night at the Promenade Concerts? 
Yours, etc., 
RALPH VAUGHAN ‘WILLIAMS 
» _ London, N. We A 


“Letter to a Young Painter ~ 

Hi Sir,—The late Miss Lilian Baylis considered it 
her duty to discourage would-be actors from 
entering an overcrowded and unlucrative pro- 
_fession- unless they had genius or private in- 
_ comes. Possibly some such worthy motive 
"prompted Mr. Basil Taylor to broadcast_his 
(printed in THE 
“LISTENER of August 2), for a more perplexing 
and depressing outlook than he offered I cannot 
nagine. . 

*You-are entering a battlefield’, he said, 
round of conflicting artistic intentions or ee 
-logies’. The first essential for the young painter 
self-employed person is to realise that 
ething or other—some philosophy—must 
ploy him’. Or—as I understand it—to decide 
nm an ‘attitude’ is more important, than to seek 
x inspiration from - Nature. Mr. Taylor © ‘selected 
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7 & ee the Editor 


_ The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
_ THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


in 1956 ioe! which he considers ‘ the most im- 
portant and the most pregnant alternatives’. 
What makes them ‘pregnant’ I have no idea. 
None of them seemed to offer the creative joy 
associated with painting. Two, labelled by Mr. 
Taylor ‘orthodox marxism’ and ‘ constructiv- 
ism’ respectively, are concerned with the dismal 
object of ‘re-creating human society’, Young 
painters attracted by the ‘attitude’ of Picasso 
were warned that it is outmoded. Picasso, it 
seems, was a ‘traditional revolutionary ’. 

_ As an amateur who paints for pleasure, I 
listened to Mr. Taylor with growing dismay. 
When he had finished I wondered how many 
young painters were deeply thankful that there 
is an alternative to being self-employed. 


_ Yours, etc., 
Brighton, 1 Murray Parks 
Sir,—I_ begin my comment on Mr. Basil 
Taylor’s “Letter to a Young Painter’ (THE 


LISTENER, August 2) with an apology similar 
to his. The talk, concerned as it was with 
general aesthetic matters, could, it seems to me, 
equally: well have been addressed to one practis- 
ing any of the visual arts,.so that is why, 
although myself a sculptor, I have felt moved to 
comment, 

The author of the ‘Letter’ is chiefly con- 
cerned to mame and describe what he considers 
to be the main and most important philosophical 
attitudes of mind from among which the young 
artist must choose. Without weighing in general 
the merits of such an analysis-of the situation, 
I hold that the case would have been strength- 
ened had the choice of alternatives been more 
broadly based (which could have been done 
without exceeding the time allowed). 

He omitted to mention a philosophical atti- 
tude to the arts standing outside the rather 
inbred group he named which has a powerful 
influence over a large proportion of artists and 
which: should not therefore have been omitted. 
I refer to the attitude that holds that growth 
in the scientific and technological field takes 
place automatically and cumulatively on the 
model of a snowball rolled, and is not the out- 
come of, or the evidence of, fundamental 
changes in the quality of man’s intellectual and 
emotional nature. There is therefore no possi- 
bility.,of the looked-for rapid changes of a 
fundamental nature .in the arts being really 
genuine. Furthermore, it is a fallacy to assume 
that the present situation, involving as it does 
no more than superficial changes from the point 
of view of human experience, calls for a quest 
for fundamental changes in the field of the arts. 


, Yours, etc., 
Heathfield Mark BATTEN 


‘Continuing the Argument’ 

Sir,—Your reviewer of television broadcasting, 
Mr. Reginald Pound, referred to the discussion 
between young agnostic business men and a 
Christian minister, and then very appropriately 
added;' — : 

lf these programmes are to succeed they must 
bring us the clash of first-class intellects and the 
challenge of abounding exemplariness. 

Although I am not quite sure what he meant 
by the last part of that sentence and hope he did 
not mean by ‘first-class intellects’ those that 
are necessarily academic or professional, I most 
warmly~ agree with his implicit criticism. -It © 
appeared to me at the time that some of the 
agnostics had been so engrossed in their busi- 
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nesses as to have spared no time for even a cur- 
sory acquaintance with the subject they sought 
to discuss, and to have a rather poor standard of 
values. And as to the minister, while I sym- 


pathised with his anxious sincerity he seemed, 


as with so many Christian exponents, to be 
under the duress of a theological position where 
he must give nothing away. I had the same 
impression when some weeks ago Dr. Raven 
(for whom personally I have much admiration) 
was engaged in a dialogue with Madame Jeanty. 

Both these episodes, and others, fortify my 
assumption that the religious authorities in the 
B.B.C. are determined as far as possible to select 
only the more or less orthodox defenders of 
Christianity as the antithesis for agnostics and 
the like. I suppose they believe that thus they 
are allowing presentation of two sides of the 
question and are so emphasising liberality. 

But why cannot we have religious representa- 
tives who frankly accept as valid much familiar 
intellectual and sociological criticism of tradi- 
tional Christianity, who do not evade the fact 


August Work in the Garden 


be looking round for something new or 
to find more plants, roses, or shrubs for our 
gardens. Every year there are new varieties of 
roses, chrysanthemums, dahlias and other plants 
to see, far more than we can ever wish or hope 
to include in our garden. When we place on 
order a new plant I think we want to be 
sure that it will be suited to our own particular 
garden; for instance, we would be wrong to 
buy a plant or shrub which does not like lime 
if we have lime in our soil; it would never be 
happy and grow as we would like it to; and 
another thing, we should enquire if it is per- 
fectly hardy and will survive the winter in our 
particular district. At many of the shows the 
plants and flowers come from all parts of the 
country, some from beyond, and they may 
have been grown in a sheltered part where 
climatic conditions are more favourable than 
ours. f 
As we look round the shows we shall, a 
usual, be filled with the desire to grow plants, 
flowers, fruit and vegetables like those we see 
on the exhibition tables; it is the natural desire 
of everyone keen on their garden, and «par- 
ticularly those people with.a new garden. We 
can never expect to grow so many fine specimens 
as these without putting something good into 
the soil; it means of course that we cannot 
expect to keep taking away from the soil with- 
out putting something back into it. - 
How many times do we go into a gard 
these days and hear the same old story, ‘ It could 
do with some manure’? It is a problem which 
faces everyone constantly, not only those people 
with new gardens but those with established 
gardens, and the larger growers too; it is nearly 
impossible to get anything like the amount of 
manure we want. I suppose it is no good be- 
moaning the fact that stable and farmyard 
manures are scarce, and it means we must 
find the best substitutes we can. One of the 
best is the garden compost which we can make 
ourselves, and at this time of the year there are 


HERE is always plenty of interest at a 
flower show, and visitors to them will 


’. plenty of dead flowers, leaves and waste from 


the vegetable garden, lawn mowings, hedge 
trimmings, etc.; all these should be saved and 
made into compost. If they are put together in 
a neat stack in one corner of the garden they 
will not make the garden look untidy, and if 


: See 
that all truth and righteousness is not exclusive 
_ to Christianity and who are both rationalist and 
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theistic? May they not, perhaps, be more appro- 
priate in wrestling with perplexed and dis- 
illusioned people than those whose doctrines are 


more remote from the modern mind? Appar-- 


ently only those ‘within the main stream of 
Christian tradition’ can generally be accepted 
to meet the sceptic or the cynic, even though 
the great majority in this country are dwelling 
mentally far away from that stream. 

I am well aware that Dr. Raven himself is 
a modernist, although viewers and listeners 


‘would hardly have thought so during the 


interview I mention. Why not ask him to discuss 
vital theological issues with other modernists 
who are not insured against opprobrium by being 
members of the Church of England or of one of 
the three or four other main ‘traditions’ who 
with the Anglican and Roman Catholic Church 
embrace only fifteen per cént. of our popula- 
tion?—Yours, etc., 


House of Commons REGINALD SORENSEN 


By P. J. THROWER 


they are stacked in layers with soil between 
each, the stack will not become objectionable. 
If you can get round a farmer to let you -have 
some of the straw which he may only burn on 
the fields, it will mix well with the other waste 
and make good manure. In the smaller gardens 
and allotments it is impossible to make enough 
compost, and I find spent hops from a brewery 
are invaluable; we use them a lot in flower beds 
and borders and on the nursery land. In some 
districts it is possible to get wool shoddy, which 
is a waste from some factories, and for the 
small garden the bags of concentrated hop 
manure are good and convenient to use. 

Green manuring is a good way of improving 
soil, and it means sowing rape, mustard, or some 
other quick growing plant, leaving it to form 
a good top and then digging it in: not only the 
tops but the root fibres too will help to improve 
the garden soil. If a new garden is treated in 
this way before any permanent planting is done 
it will not only improve the texture of the soil 
but help to clear it of weeds as well. Vacant 
parts of the vegetable garden from where crops 
have been cleared can be green manured too. 
First dig, fork or cultivate the soil all over and 
rake it down as if you were preparing a seed 
bed, scatter the seed of rape, mustard or which- 
ever it may be fairly thickly over the surface 
and rake it in; with a bit of showery weather 
it will be up in a matter of days._If you sprinkle 
some fertiliser at the rate of about a handful 
to each square yard over the surface it will help 
to make quicker and better growth. The green 
growth must of course be dug or cultivated into 
the ground before the plants have a chance to 
flower and produce their seeds or before the 
top growth is cut back by the frost, but it is 
an excellent way of improving your soil. It 
could be practised on allotments with advantage 
far more than it is done at the present time. 
Artificial or bag manures will never replace the 
bulky manures; if they are used in conjunction 
with these, then you too can grow good speci- 
men plants, flowers and vegetables like those 
you will be seeing at the shows. 

One of the most important jobs in the garden 
this month is planting strawberries. Strawberry 
plants repay good treatment, and if they are 


planted this month they have at least two 


months of good growing weather ahead of them, 
and during this time they will be able to 
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Monuments of Imperial Rule in India _ 

Sir,—I was very interested to read in THE ~ 
LISTENER of July 26 a talk entitled ‘Monu- — 
ments of Imperial Rule in India’, by O. H. K. 
Spate, particularly when reference was made to 
the tomb of Jacob Hessing. I have seen that 
tomb myself and read the very long inscription 
on it and am consequently very curious to know 
how Mr. Spate comes to state that the name is 
Jacob Hessing. I have always known it to be 
John William Hessing, and indeed that is the 
name by which he is referred to in some of the — 
ancient books I have read on Europeans in India 
of those days. 

Still, Mr. Spate just might know a thing or - 
two more than I do of the old Colonel to call 
him Jacob instead of John, and I would be 
pleased to hear from him if he does happen to 
know anything to enlighten me further on my 
ancestor. I am a direct descendant. | 

Yours, etc., 
Joun A, D. HEssING 

Newcastle upon Tyne, 7 =. 


establish themselves in the new soil and form 
good fruiting crowns for next year. There is no 
reason at all why the plants put in now should 
not provide you with a good crop next year. 
The bed where they are to be planted should be | 
dug over to at least the depth of the spade and 
some manure or compost spread along each 
trench as the soil is turned over. It is an 
advantage to sprinkle bone meal along each — 
trench too, a good handful to each yard run. 
Bone meal is slow in breaking down into the 
soluble plant foods and will last for a time. 
When the digging is done, some general or 
complete fertiliser can be sprinkled over the 
surface, approximately a handful ‘over . each” 
square yard, and the whole bed can then be 
firmed by treading all over, and it will be ready 
for planting. <2 
The next thing to consider is the plants; are 
you going to plant some you have perhaps © 
layered yourself or some a neighbour has offered 
you, or are you going to buy new plants? If 
you are planting your own or some you have 
given to you, are you sure they are free from 
disease? I emphasise this because so many ~ 
strawberry beds are badly infected with virus 
diseases, and plants from these will not produce 
twenty-five per cent. of the crop they should do 
and your time and labour as well as manures 
will have been wasted. If you intend to plant, 
you should plant only the best, and if yours is - 
a new garden, then it is important that you 
should begin with healthy disease-free plants. 
The Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and. 
Food has done a lot during recent years to. 
control and reduce virus diseases in straw- 
berries, and other fruits and plants as well. A 
few days ago I received publications and reports — 
from the Press Officer of the Ministry and these 
call the attention of all gardeners and allotment 
holders to the importance of planting clean ~ 
disease-free plants. The Ministry has a certifica- 
tion scheme, and under this scheme plants are 
inspected in the nurseries, and if they are free 
from virus, healthy and true to name, the 
grower is given a certificate, and you can rest 
assured that certified plants have been grown 
in the best nurseries under special safeguards 
against the virus diseases, and this is your 
guarantee. When you buy your plants, insist on 
certified plants. th 
—From a talk in the Midland Home Service 


Penguin Story. Penguin Books. is " the encouragement of imaginative literature. In 
“GROWTH OF Penguin Books during the congratulating Sir Allen Lane and his associates 
-one years of their life has been the most — “on a deserved success, let us express the hope 
spicuous feature of publishing for a long that their coming-of-age will make them even 
million volumes are sold every year, and — ‘more adventurous. 
are about a thousand titles in print. New 
s are constantly being launched; illustrations 2 ng 
. provided with ever-increasing lavishness, Not ¥ he Lonely South. André Migot. 
he least notable example of Penguin: value is — Hart-Davis. 21s. 
volume under review, which is worthy of the’ “This book describes the adventures of a French 
sideration of everyone interested in books. doctor who volunteered to spend a year on the 
sustained trumpet-blast by Sir William island of Kerguelen as medical officer to a 
s, a close associate of the firm for twenty French mission sent to reaffirm French sover- 
whose tone throughout is unashamedly | eignty, establish a base and meteorological 
tisfied. He tells the story with clarity, station, to investigate the possibility of build- 
akness, and a light touch. ing an airfield or of reviving the sealing indus- 
Penguins undoubtedly have much to be self- try, and to carry out biological and geological 
tisfied about. They have scrupulously avoided - research. The base has been built, but geology 
vulgar and the offensive, profitable as these. __and biology have been neglected, the airfield 
urveyors of popular literature; they have has not been constructed, and there is ‘no sea- 
d poor scholars with what amounts to a “going boat for oceanographical work, The 
university library’; they have set a Station is manned by fifty soldiers and engineers 
rd in book design which has not been who spend most of their time engaged in petty 
d even in far more costly productions. quarrels and childish feuds—‘ among this group 
jam is right to stress this latter achieve- of fifty men living together in the same camp 
. People like buying nice things cheaply, there were some who would communicate with 
enguin is always nice to look at and to one another only by registered letter’. Dr. Migot 
It is sometimes said that few people seems to have been one of the few sane men in 
ous of the appearance of books: but this subantarctic madhouse, and during his exile 
have had the sense to realise that the he was able to enjoy studying the sea-elephants, 
us is an important factor i in taste. The “penguins, albatrosses, and other creatures that 
ers are Continental. come to breed in’ this: forbidding ‘desolation. 
he credit side of the account is, indeed, re- _ When his tour of duty was almost over Dr. 
Te and-may justly be praised, But when _ Migot had the opportunity of joining an Aus- 
e told that Penguins are ‘an adventurous tralian expedition, in which he was the ‘ French 
experiment in publishing’, We are invited observer’, sent to set up a base at Mawson on 
ok : t the-larger issues involved, Sir William the. Antarctic Continent, They journeyed in an 
es it quite clear that Penguins have a dual ice-breaker, which picked him up from Ker- 
icy a reprint works of fiction whose success guelen and eventually returned him there, and 
been assured, but no new ones; and pushed through the pack ice to the land of the 

ission original works of science and edu- — Continent. In contrast to the French officialdom, 
He praises the directors and designers, muddle and mutual distrust at Kerguelen the 
publishers, the printers and the book- Australians, a smaller team of scientists and 
s for their enterprise and co-operation. His - technicians, quickly and cheerfully accomplished 
ks about authors, however, are more — their task without friction, and the ship sailed 
d: he admits that whole-time creative. away north after fulfilling: her mission without 
‘ rs have nothing to gain from writing for hitch or delay. 
i , and that the scientists, etc., who are The author spent much of his time travelling 
: missioned to write the educative works have about Kerguelen, an island on the.edge of the 
only limited financial reward, but this does not _ Antarctic in the south of the Indian Ocean, and 
r er since literature is not. their profession. * observing its flora and fauna. His descriptions 
may be a surprise to some to know that of the seals, the penguins and other birds are 
wholesale booksellers get five times as _ lively and accurate, and his historical notes, and 
f a Eeeeee as the author, and that. comments on the human inhabitants are inter- 
- esting and very much to the point. His account 
of the voyage south from Kerguelen to the Ant- 
own writers. Be. for: ae arctic Continent in the Danish ship Kista Dan, 
B edyossccl: class of creative writers, chartered by the Australian Government to set 
cally speaking, Penguins do practically up the base, gives a vivid impression of the 
z for them. Outside a handful of antho- savage beauty of this part of the world, Dr. 
10 living poet except T. S. Eliot, Edith - Migot reveals himself as a very remarkable and 
C. Day Lewis, and the veteran American, attractive character; he writes well, and has been 
tt Frost, has appeared in Penguin Poets;: well translated by Richard Graves, so tae his 

art from these, only one other poet of. book. ig an se fascinating volume. 
pe Ede Lawrence, is represented by *) ‘ - 

ae eee earnest A Prinee of Mantua. By Maria Bellonci. 
‘there have been no gambles’, Sir | Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 25s. 
admits that they have published ‘ many Bancenrs Gonzaga, a man of parts, combined 
hich do no more than break even’; but ~ with an astute intellect a sensitive and generous 
ea ual loss by publishing a work of © The patron of Rubens and Monteverdi, 
by a minority aoe writers is not — his appreciation of the arts was both deep and 
hei: ‘policy, — 4 © perceptive. And, in her excellent biography, 
ion and distribution, ad in the Maria Bellonci would appear to suggest that, 
PI culture ture, Penguins 1 may rightly. had he lived in the High Renaissance, his gifts 
¢ led * ‘adventurous “—but not in might have ‘come to fruition. But, as it was, in 
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ener’s Boole Chronicle 


the age of Philip II, that sublime madman, and 
the rigours of Post-Tridentine Catholicism, a 
sophisticated visionary like Vincenzo Gonzaga 
was against the dominant pattern of his times. 
Still haunted by~the dream of welding the 
separaté and striving Italian states into a single 
unity, a° dream that had haunted all the great 
Renaissance figures, he yet dreamt of Crusades 
along the romantic lines of Ariosto. 

The importance of this subtlest of the 
Gonzagas for Italian history is, Maria Bellonci 
would suggest, not so much what he accom- 
plished as that he should have tried to contend 
with the dominant powers of that ruthless post- 
Reformation world. At grips with such astute 
diplomats as Francesco de Medicis or Carlo 
Emmanuele of Savoy, Vincenzo Gonzaga showed 
himself as of finer calibre than the puppets of 
Austria and the Papacy, which was what the 

majority of the Italian Princes had become. It 
is precisely because Vincenzo Gonzaga possessed 
a broader vision than most of the men of his 
age that his vendetta against Rinuccio Farnese 
appears so tragic an episode. 

Through this story of lost ideals and em- 
bittered striving, pass the brilliant figures of 
Barbara Samseverina, Countess of Colorno; the 
tender and fascinating Adriana Basile; the 
tragic Margherita Farnese; and the mystical 
Leonora of Toledo, Vincenzo’s mother. With a 
prodigal gift for affection, Maria Béllonci would 
appear to suggest that Vincenzo was doomed 
to spend his powers for love and tenderness on 
women, who could never really respond to the 
intensity of his passion. For, just as Vincenzo’s 
dream of Italian unity and Crusades against the 
Turk was doomed by the realities of Italian 
politics, so his yearning for an ideal love was 
doomed by the limitations of human nature. 
Acting as a goad to this profligate, who was yet 
a good deal of a mystic, was, Maria Bellonci 
suggests, his strange combination of love and 
hatred for his father, Guglielmo, the hunch- 
back with genius. 

This book presents an immense historical 
canvas, but it is rendered compact by a sensitive 
imagination and a keen sense of history. 


Drum. By Anthony Sampson. 
Collins. 16s. 

Drum, the African magazine published in South 
Africa, was founded in 1951, and in two years 
hada circulation of 100,000, 70,000 in the 
Union and 30,000 outside, mainly in West 
Africa. Mr. Sampson was its editor for three 
and a half years. It was financed by Mr. Jim 
Bailey and its photographer was a young Ger- 
man. All the rest of the staff, from feature 
writers to compositors, were African or 
Coloured, After a short period of nostalgia for 
the African past, during which the paper lost 
£2,000 a month, Drum changed its policy and 
became the mirror of African urban life. It was 
still suspected of insidious propaganda—it was 
run by the Chamber of Mines, by the Colonial 
Office, by British spies—until it extended its 
scope to the investigation of certain places of 
evil reputation: Bethal, Rustenberg, Johannes- 
burg prisons. Its chief reporter, ‘Mr. Drum’, 


visited these places in person, and by various 


ruses Photographs were secured to illustrate his 


stories. The biggest scoop is reproduced—a ~ 


photograph of the searching of naked prisoners 
in a Johannesburg gaol, Drum’s allegations were 


usually” denied, but it was not prosecuted for _ 
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libel, and sometimes the conditions it described 
were changed; the prison is a case in point, 

It is not devoted entirely to the exposure of 
scandals, though it became a tradition that the 
annual birthday number should be ‘ not gay but 
grim’. Drum holds beauty contests, photo- 
graphs African cabaret and film stars (difficult 
again, the white photographer risks prosecution 
for immorality), and awards an annual short- 
story prize. Its editor has met Africans on a 


footing even closer than Father Huddleston’s, 


= 


THE LISTENER 
and the political upheavals of the seventeenth, 
the history of this city illumines the history of 
nation and country. To take only two typical’ 
instances : we can here see how the growth of 
puritanism in the Elizabethan Church depended 
‘upon the interaction of religious and _ political 
factors and the assistance of the gentry, and how 
the currents among gentry and city affected the 
development of the parties which fought the 
civil: war. It is not so much that his smaller 
canvas enables Dr. Hill to give us more detail; 


African prisoners being made to dance naked in front of warders to make sure they are concealing no 
forbidden objects. A photograph taken by a Drum photographer -with a telescopic lens from the roof of a 


building near the gaol 


since he has shared their less decorous enter- 
tainments (once more with an eye on the police). 
- Mr. Sampson moved among Africans “as a 
pupil, not a teacher’, He was. more impressed 
by the differences between them than by any 
superficial resemblance. He thinks that apartheid 
can benefit nobody but extreme nationalists; 
“we've got no white friends to prevent us being 
anti-white’, said one. to him. This book is the 
story of a umique experience.” 


Tudor and Stuart Lincoln 

By J. W. F. Hill. Cambridge. 32s. 6d. 
An Elizabethan: Sir Horatio Palavicino 

By Lawrence Stone. Oxford. 45s. 
Both these books treat of matters ancillary to 
general history but keep general history in mind. 
One is the story of a town, yet more than parish 
history; the other the story of a man, yet more 
than biography. Both demonstrate the brilliance 
of light that may be obtained by the use of a 
small and concentrating lens. 

Dr. Hill, continuing an earlier volume on 
Medieval Lincoln, has written what may per- 
haps be termed pre-Hoskins local history. That 
is to say, he devotes himself to events rather 
than social analysis, There is something almost 
old-fashioned about the method, but, applied 
to a town as important as Lincoln and done 
with Dr. Hill’s command of records both local 
and national, it can still yield admirable results. 
The book will naturally attract all those con- 
nected with Lincoln and Lincolnshire, but more 
remarkable is the degree of general interest it 
arouses, From the pilgrimage of grace through 

- the religious upheavals of the sixteenth century 


From * Drum? 
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rather, and much more creditably, it is that his 
sure familiarity with local men-and things is 
given point by his sensitive awareness of the 
larger problems. 

Mr. Stone has chosen an unexpected figure to 
illustrate the age of Elizabeth, He admits that 
this Italian cannot be called ‘a typical Eliza- 
bethan merchant financier’, even if he did end 
(in a way typically) by pretending to be a 
country gentleman in Cambridgeshire. But it 
is not easy to understand what Mr. Stone might 
mean by saying that ‘if not typical, his life is 
nevertheless highly symptomatic of the age’. 
In truth it is nothing of the sort, being extra- 
vagantly unusual in many. ways; but happily 
Mr. Stone does not labour his justificatory 
theory and concentrates on following Palavicino 
(whom. he too often calls by his first name) 
into his many and diverse employments. The 
chapter headings display the man’s variety— 
monopolist and financier and speculator, but also 
the queen’s ambassador in Germany and one 
of Walsingham’s secret agents.. Born in Genoa, 
risen to affluence through his family’s lease of 
the papal monopoly of alum, he turned pro- 
testant and died an English knight, His fortune 
was enormous and his widow a coveted prize. 
By a historical irony of some magnitude, the 
wealth engendered by papal privileges came to 
the Cromwells of Huntingdon, though it had 
all been squandered before puritanism overtook 
that family. 

Of necessity Mr. Stone cannot fully succeed 
in writing a biography’ of his man: the state 
of the evidence forbids it. But there is recognis- 
able life in the tall spare figure of the financier, 
excitable and dignified by turns, totally un- 
scrupulous in business, but intelligent and judi- 
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cious in affairs of state, whose varied interests — 
have had the happy result of making Mr. Stone — 
investigate and elucidate many financial, politi- — 
cal, and economic problems of the age. Not — 
all his answers carry conviction, but even if | 
he has not, for instance, exhausted the subject 
of Elizabeth’s war finance (small blame to him) 
he has greatly added to our knowledge of it. | 
Again, while one is glad to have the queen- 
treated as a fallible politician rather than that | 
unfailing paragon of statesmanship which has so 
often of late been put before us, it is still diffi- — 
cult to agree with Mr. Stone in his extreme — 
reaction. The queen was not wrong as often 
as he thinks, nor were the soldiers and admirals 
as frequently right, In the main, however, Mr. — 
Stone is concerned to stand up for old Burleigh: - 
and that is as it should be. it | 


Hobbes. By Richard Peters. 
Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 


There have been several excellent books in the 
Pelican series (edited by Professor Ayer) on the 
great philosophers of the past, but none better. 
than this outstanding study by Richard. Peters 
of Thomas Hobbes. Mr. Peters has not only 
succeeded in showing why Hobbes is important 
— itself no easy task—he has also shown that 
Hobbes is a far more- interesting philosopher 
than has hitherto been generally supposed. Mr. 
Peters alters the text-book idea that Hobbes was ! 
that absurdly cynical man who said that every-- 
thing everyone did was necessitated by selfish 
motives, or that absurdly timid man who said_ 
that might was right and should always “be 
obeyed. He sees Hobbes instead as a subtle and 
original thinker who combined remarkable ana- 
lytical acumen with bold speculative imagination: 
in all the main branches of philosophy and not 
Jeast in metaphysics. : 

That Hobbes went to Italy in 1636 to visit! 
Galileo is common knowledge, but Mr. Peters is: 
the first to draw out-the full significance of what: 
Hobbes learned from Galileo. Indeed he sees the: 
greater part of Hobbes’ work as an attempt to 
apply the method of Galileo to philosophy in 
general. Galileo’s method, which involved th 
postulation of unobservables to explain the: 
observable, was not empirical, but. deductive, or 
more precisely, resoluto-compositive; and 1 
achieved sensational results in Galileo’s own fielc 
of astronomy and mechanics. Hobbes, who haci 
already ‘fallen in love with geometry’ was 
prompted by Galileo’s success in one field te 
believe that his method would work equally well 
in others, and make possible a comprehensive 
science of ‘Body, Man, and Citizen’. 

Even Hobbes’ social contract theory fits inte 
his great scheme. He did not believe that the 
social contract was an historical fact; he did nor 
believe that men had come together in a time oF 
natural anarchy and made a pactum unionis t 
live under a sovereign government. Nor was thy 
Hobbesian social contract put forward simply ai 
a myth, Mr. Peters shows that it was 
imaginary experiment conducted according t« 
the resoluto-compositive method, an attempt te) 
elicit the basic principles presupposed by th» 
existence of civil society. In this imaginary ex 
periment such characteristics of civil society ay 
law and justice were first of all thought awa’) 
and later reintroduced as deductions fron’ 
psychological’ postulates. Normative rules c 
morality were deduced, albeit by an illogica® 
transition, from descriptions of human _natur 
and the same source was made to yield th 
authority of sovereigns. Hobbes took particulay 
pride in grounding that authority on axioms © 

psychology rather than on tradition or supe! 
natural fiat; and far from being, as he is so oftey 
said to have been, a champion of the ‘St 
patriarchal claims, Hobbes was at one W it 
the advocates of a new basis for legiti Fi 
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differed from the Parliament men only in putting 
the demands of security higher than those of 
liberty. 

Hobbes assumed, like Descartes, that nature 
had an underlying mathematical structure which 
was not apparent to sense but which could be 
revealed by definition and geometrical demon- 
stration. This led him to make extravagant claims 
for definition as the gateway to wisdom and 
civil peace. But, as Mr. Peters points out, he was 
keenly aware of verbal confusion as a source of 
metaphysical nonsense. Three centuries before 
Professor Ryle, Hobbes tried to explain how 
absurdities are generated by mistakes about the 
logical behaviour of’ different classes of terms. 
The instrument Hobbes forged, says Mr. Peters, 
‘was too crude to do the job elegantly ’, but it 


served as an effective bludgeon for pulverising 


some of the more far-fetched theories of the 
schoolmen;*and Hobbes deserves the credit due 


‘to a pioneer. 


There is not a very good case to be made for 
Hobbes’ psychology and Mr. Peters does not try 
to make one. Like so many theorists before the 
time of Hume and Kant, Hobbes confused 
psychology with ethics; he thought he could 
answer the question how man ought to act by 
discovering the forces which caused man to act 
as he does. Hobbes’ theory of motivation linked 
his Galilean principle of motion with his moral 
and political ideas. He believed that the motions 
of the body towards or away from objects of 


desire or aversion could be explained in terms _ 


of minute movements of muscles or ‘animal 
spirits’, and he classified movements towards 
objects as forms of pride and movements away 


from .objects as forms of fear. However, Mr. ~ 


Peters makes it clear that the Hobbesian theory 


of motivation, though ostensibly a deduction © 


from the theory of- motion, was in fact con- 
structed with an eye to its political relevance 
much more than to its theoretical adequacy. 
This is not to suggest that Mr. Peters dis- 
approves:of Hobbes’ political concern. On the 
contrary, he argues that all the best philo- 
sophical writing is produced by a combination 
of excitement about theoretical principles with 
anxiety about external events. Geometry and 


‘the discoveries of, Galileo stimulated Hobbes; 
the social upheavals of the seventeenth century - 


disturbed him: hence Leviathan, De Cive, De 
Corpore. and De Homine. But anxiety never 
drove Hobbes to religion. He reduced, as did the 
Socinians and Locke, the whole of Christian 
teaching to the simple proposition that ‘ Christ 
is the Messiah’, and he spoke of atheists as 
fools; but while -he favoured a simple Protestant 


faith for the good of society, Hobbes himself 


was not a religious man. As Mr. Peters says, ‘ he 
probably never felt very deeply about the ‘state 


of his own soul or anyone else’s’. Hobbes was” 


afraid of anarchy on earth, but not of the Judge- 
ment to come; and although he had never the 


satisfaction of looking forward with confidence” 
from one day to another, he lived to be ninety- 


one years old. 


Six Prose Comedies of Moliére. An 
English Version by George Graveley. 
Oxford. 18s. 

To translate Racine is impossible; it might seem, 

however, that Moliére could be Englished with 

some hope of success, at least the plays he wrote 
in prose. Perhaps the measure of the difficulty 
is the infrequency with which it has been 
attempted» Lady Gregory’s Kiltartan Moliere, 
good as it is, wakes_a regret that Synge did-not 
try his hand: he would have found an equiva- 
lent for the weight of Moliére’s language which 

did not impair its lightness, and he had that 

perception into the nature of those writings 

“read by strong men, and thieves, and deacons, 


~ not by the little cliques only’ which alone saves 


ha 
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“a translation of Moliére from reading like a 


pastiche of Dryden. Mr. Miles. Malleson’s 
versions, like those of F. H. Anstey, seem a little 
too consciously adapted to the idiom of Nigel 
Playfair. A translation of five of the plays by 
Mr. John Wood has recently been added to the 
Penguin Classics: a brave attempt, sometimes 
successful, to replace.the pedantic archaism of 
Victorian translators with an easy, modern col- 
loquialism. What has long been needed is a 
version as scholarly and vigorous-as that which 
Edward Marsh made of La Fontaine—and one 
that. can tempt our theatre. It is much to be 
able to see Mr. Alec Guinness in a farce of 
Feydeau’s; but if he could be persuaded to play 
one of Moliére’s great roles it might be as much 
a date in stage history as was Dame Edith 
Evans’ Millament. z= Get 

Mr. Graveley has translated six of the prose 
comedies, and» his success lies precisely where 
Mr.. Wood often fails. In seeking an English 
which is strong and fluent for the actor’s use 
he has discovered the right English for Moliére, 
that fanatical homme de thédtre. He has achieved 
a rendering of seventeenth-century French prose 
which transmits its force and concision, the 
exactitude of its terms and abnegation from 
ornament. Mr.’ Graveley, it appears, has long 


_ pondered these translations, sometimes for as 


much as thirty years before he passed their final 
revision; presumably these versions have’ the 
benefit of his actor’s experience, and the result 
is a reward for such patience. 


The Mediterranean and Middle East. 
Vol. If. By Major-General I. S. O. 
~ Playfair and Others. H.M.S.O. 35s. 


Official military history does not provide sensa- 
tions, The second volume on the Mediterranean 
and Middle East, covering most of the year 
1941, contains something near one, a strong 
though quiet criticism of the harassing of the 
land Commander-in-Chief, General Wavell, by 
‘the Prime Minister and Minister of Defence. 
Military historians tend to support soldiers 
against statesmen, but the remarks do not in 
this case appear to be unfair. General Wavell 
himself does not altogether escape criticism, 
particularly regarding tactics when Rommel first 
appeared and droye back the westernmost 
British forces. 

It would be wrong to treat these matters as 


of primary importance. What is stands forth in | 


the subtitle, ‘The Germans come to the help 
of their ally’. Rommel’s advance was only one 
item, The attacks on Malta and the mining of 


the Suez Canal, and the superiority of German . 


airmen and aircraft to Italian against naval 
forces and convoys worsened the whole strategic 
situation, in more ways than that of preventing 
the passage of through convoys, Apart from this 
aspect, the record is packed with incident. It 
includes the unhappy desert battles, the naval 
victory of Matapan, the campaign in Greece, 
the loss of Crete, the reyolt in Iraq, intervention 
in Syria and Persia, and the winding up of the 
campaign in East Africa. It also includes chap- 
ters on the struggle for sea communications, 
administration, and the reinforcement of the 
Middle East Air Force. German plans and 
problems are briefly but adequately described, 
The Navy comes gut of it all magnificently. 
The senior service bears away the palm. If one 
were to forget all about its skill, daring, and 
self-sacrifice, the very extent of the work it put 
in at critical periods crawding one on the other 
would merit recognition. It was, however, the 
best armed of the three services. If the other 
two went through an ugly phase, the R.A.F. 
perhaps especially, this was not merely because 
they were called on to do so much but also 
because they were so poorly equipped to do ‘it. 
This weakness, of course, brought extra troubles 


fect tenderness, pérfect purity, perfect kindnes: 


irritability, and condemning politics becauset 


ani bs upon the 


it might have been bad for us, It is obvious” 
now that they were wrong to go for Crete ~ 
before Malta. The result was that their airborne ~ 
forces were so cut up as to be unable to deal — 
with Malta, and the Italians were not going to | 
try. Hitler expected the Russian campaign to — 
be won in a matter of months, after which he 
would be able to overrun the Middle East at 
his ease. This volume is not unduly long and - 
is clearly written. Combined service history is 
proving a success. 3 


William Hale White (Mark Rutherford) 
By Irvin Stock, with foreword by. 
Lionel Trilling. Allen and Unwin. 25s. 

‘Barlier in time and different in temperament, 

Hale White does not carry us so far nor in so 

many directions as Gide, who is the greater of 

the two, as he is surely one of the greatest forces. 
for intellectual and moral liberation among the 
writers of our period. But if the French writer 
is the more dazzling and instructs us the more 
widely, it is the English writer whom we can 
love’: } = ; 

This, the final sentence of the Introduction, 

seems to provide the clue to the raison détre 

of this curious American study. The author 
begins by telling us that Gide greatly admired 

“Mark Rutherford’. He goes on to devote three 

chapters to a brief account of Hale White’s. 

parentage and life, which has been dealt with 
much more fully in Dr. Catherine Maclean’s: 

Mark. Rutherford, published some months ago! 

and referred to in the bibliography. The rest 

‘of the book is composed of summaries of and! 

comments on Hale White’s own writings, 

through* which runs a steady thread of com- 
parison with similarities of character and 
problems to be found in Les Faux Monnayeurs 
and other books of Gide’s. The result is, 
naturally, that the historical element in Hale: 
White’s books, the ‘reason for which most of 
his devotees read, for example, The Revolutiom 
in Tanner’s Lane, is relegated to the back— 
ground, and the stress is laid upon the emotional 
conflict, particularly with regard to religion, 
which is presumably the point of contact with 

Gide. There is also a rather obscure parallel 

drawn with E. M. Forster, based, so far as the: 

present reviewer can discern, on the fact that 
both writers occasionally became impatient with’ 
their plots, Forster introducing sudden violent 
death, and Hale White ending Tanner’s Lan 
with’ an abrupt summarising paragraph—in 
which, nevertheless, Dr. Stock finds “a peculiar 
and moving beauty’. Any further resemblance. 
however, between that book and Howard’s End 
seems far to seek. — ae: 

Dr. Stock is not altogether uncritical of his 

hero’s life. He observes the nervous fussiness 0} 

Hale White’s temperament (brought out muck 

more clearly in Dr. Maclean’s biography), which) 

made him ‘insist on perfect truthfulness, pe 


} 


and perfect reverence for the great .God whe 
made us’ (his own words), while spoiling his 
children’s Sundays by insisting on their learning: 
Virgil by heart, discouraging visitors by his 


‘the everlasting veerings of the majority, with 
out any reason meanwhile for the change, show 
that except on rare occasions of excitement the: 
opinion of the voters is of no significance’. 
the same, he believes him to be a great v 
particularly in Pages from a Fournal,.— 


| r 4 
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Television Broadcasting 
: DOCUMENTARY 


_ Programme Arranging 


pA CONTINUING MYSTERY is the allotment of time 

‘im arranging programmes. Why three-quarters 

of an hour for a chock-full ‘Panorama’ and an 

_ hour for the somewhat thin, if entirely plausible, 
- study of a young writer’s introduction to print 
‘and publicity, called ‘First Novel’? In the 
4 ~ vernacular, I don’t get it. ‘Panorama’, which 
_ signed off last week with a promise of renewal 
in the autumn, is usually worth an hour of 
' any viewer’s time. ‘ First Novel’ was hardly 
that. though the producer’ s refusal to be hurried 
- earned-our applause i in that he was not bowing 
to the majority preference for slickness. 

Tom Richmond, a young advertising man, 
has the itch for self-expression with the pen 
and the manuscripts of three rejected novels in 
his desk drawer. At the risk of domestic tension, 
the presses on until he achieves publication. 
Within that framework, his simple tale was 
told with supporting play from a woman literary 
' agent, the various functionaries of a publisher’s 
Office, and Tom’s wife and friends, one of them 
" an accidentally successful writer whose garrulity 
‘was evidently intended to make points which 
“eluded me, if no one else. His presence in the 
‘programme roused a suspicion that Leonard 
, its producer, was hard put to it to 
ify the planners’ largesse. The possibility did 


' sihcere treatment of a theme which may not 
“have engaged the sympathies of ‘the viewing 
_ maximum, but which was kept throughout at 
an acceptable level of 
eo intercourse. In 
ne! hands, Tom 
Richmond might have 
Bone Kafka and be-~ 
devilled us with sym- 
b zols of disillusionment. 
Ve were spared all that. 
_ One wished, none 


sound radio, had 
re a bit deeper and, 
ticularly, that he had given 
a real documentary and not a 
amatised counterfeit. While he 

sisted creditably i in his enter-_ 
sa which was well served by 
S cast, it may be doubted whe- 
he ‘warranted his handsome 
nt of time. As for ‘ bringing 
> light the intangible reasons 
prompt _a novelist - to 
V *, vide a Radio Times 

mnouncement, that was so 

auch blurb talk. A’ curious 
ridity, amounting almost to 

Di itual poverty, pervaded the 


“On the other ‘hand, ‘ Buried. 
-as *, opening up yawning 
ifs of history, was given half 
Stisas, conforming to the 
fern of its series but chal- 
len, ing, eyen so, the logic of 
B.C. programme values. Film 
“the great Jericho ‘dig’ by 


much embarrass us, thanks to his- entirely - 


_ came from Dr. Kenyon. She told us 


4 


fir els FENER 


Dr. Kathleen Kenyon and her assistants was 
verbally escorted by Dr. Kenyom herself, Sir 
Mortimer and Lady Wheeler, and the per- 
petual master of archaeological ceremonies on 
television, Glyn Daniel. Sir Mortimer’s con- 
tribution ‘for once was hardly more than mono- 
syllabic. The main commentary 


what we were looking at in formal 
lecture style without adding much 
to our enjoyment in seeing it, for 
the sufficient reason that she did not 
seem to take pleasure in communi- 
cating her knowledge to us. Most 
likely we do not know, for instance, 
what brought Assyrian power to an 
end in Palestine, or who was Sargon 
and who Sennacherib. I am fairly 
sure, too, that we had not thought 
of Neolithic Man at Jericho. 

But we prefer our instructors to 
assume that we are capable of being 
roused. This ‘Buried Treasure’ 
script was written without a gleam 
of inspiration from its remarkable 
theme and it was spoken as if we 
were being read to in bed by the 
light of a flickering candle. The pic- 
tures were sometimes awfully im- 
pressive, though in general the film 
quality was poor, perhaps because 
of local conditions. In short, the 
interest potential was exceedingly high and it 
was not exploited as skilfully as it deserved. The 
producer, Paul Johnstone, has done many good 
things for B.B.C. television; a pity that we can- 
not have his own.report on Jericho in a separate 
programme. 

Programme arranging seemed to have gone 
awry again when ‘Give and Take’, with its 
Six youngish writers asking questions, came on 
a quarter of an hour after ‘ First Novel’. As the 
purport of ‘Give and Take’ is religious con- 
troversy, the literary atmosphere was not unduly 
prolonged. Yet there was a feeling of slipshod 


Two stills from a film shown in ‘ Buried Treasure—12. The Walls of Jericho? on 
July 31. Above: foundations of Stone Age houses at Jericho; and (inset) a human 
skull from Seg with. features modelled in plaster about 8,000 years ago 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


planning. At the receiving end of ‘Give and 
Take’ was the psychiatrist whom we had come 
to know in ‘Is This Your Problem?’ If the 
cameras are truthful (and sometimes they are 
not), his face has no inscription of doubt or 
frustration and it was all the more interesting 


Michael Warre (left) as Tom Richmond, a young writer, and 
Adrian Cairns as a publisher's literary adviser, in the docu- 
mentary programme ‘ First Novel’ on August 2 


to hear him announce himself as a wholehearted 
Christian believer. He defended his position with 
the slightly old-fashioned stance of a David 
Sheppard at the wicket and gave a good account 
of himself in doing so. Too many of the ques- 
tions’ clashed in mid-air and some came from 
off-screen, than which there is no greater irrita- 
tion for an attentive viewer. The producer, Huw 
Wheldon, might try limiting the number of 
questions and drilling his panel more strictly in 
the technique of take rather than give. We like 
spontaneity but not if it is at the expense of 
audibility. 

On the news front, the week’s 
chief happenings were illustrated 
by a C.B:S. telerecording of the 
post-mortem phases of the 
Ttalian sea disaster and by news- 
reel, ‘Panorama’, and ‘ High- 
light’ interviews on the over- 
ridirtg Suez debate. ‘ Highlight’ 
is now often a miore pertinent 
annotation of events than the 
newsreel. Last Friday night its 
attractive miming reporter, 
Jacqueline Mackenzie, formally - 
forsook us for the stage. She 
brought a refreshing new talent 
to our screens, but perhaps it 
had run ‘its course. 

* The Brains Trust ’ has Mal- 
colm Muggeridge as question- 
master pro tem. and has gained 
in authority as well as opinion. 
Here is a question that might 
produce some pregnant pauses: 
Why did you accept the invita- 
tion to appear in this pro- 
gramme? 

Now, for my holiday. I hope 
that you will enjoy it, too. 

REGINALD POUND 


sh 
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DRAMA 
Anything Goes 


I BEGAN BY FEELING sorry for 
Mr. Victor Borge whose solo 
turn, lasting forty-five minutes, 
was hailed in all directions -as 
likely to be staggeringly funny 
and original. Radio Times had 
his picture on the front and a 
caricature of him on another 
page: and the advance publicity 
took the line that nothing 
showed the benighted condition 
of the United Kingdom like the 
fact that we had not merely not 
seen the great artist of piano 
comedy, but even in some par- 
ticularly backward quarters ad- 
mitted to not even having heard 
of him. It is hard to live down 
such a build-up, but then Mr. 
Borge, I decided before the end 
of his long-seeming show, was 
not a man to suffer agonies of 
remorse at being overpraised. 
Apart from Liberace, few pianists of. my 
acquaintance would dare to give themselves 
such a fulsome pat on the back 
little envoi, after a saccharine rendering~ of 
Schubert’s ‘ Ave Maria’, which the new visitor 
indulged in: though I'll admit he did “cap 
it with a rueful joke. ‘ That’, he said, ‘ meaning 
the laughter and tears you have evinced for 
me, will be my reward—the Government takes 
the rest ’. 

I confess to a mild liking for Mr. Borge’s 
dry cracks. Bob Hope and Jack Benny do the 
kind of thing not so very much better: and 
don’t, as far as I recall, try to play the piano 
as well. Whereas Mr. Borge, like Chico Marx, 
makes quite a thing of playing—and playing 
“badly’ well, on purpose, in order halfway 
through the programme to oblige with a slushy 
musical-switch Tchaikovskiana of the sorriest 
kind, when he was joined by an orchestra, which 
he conducted largely with one hand while play- 
ing with the other, a mastery which-I decline 
to gape at and which I daresay the excellent 
band could well have dispensed with. 

Mr. Borge’s one-man opera was delightfully 
funny and the medley composed of requests 
from the audience, which kept on reverting 
willy-nilly to the Harry Lime theme, was excel- 


‘ 


ee 


on August 5, with (left to right) Faith Brook as Alex 
Cornwall, Barbara Clegg as Christina Deed, Michael Brill as Miles Cornwall, 
Bernard Bresslaw as Guardsman Arthur Crisp, and Anthony Sharp as 


*Who Goes There! ’ 


Major Guy Ashley 


as the- 


Scene from *‘ Tomorrow May Be Fine’ 


LISTENER 


and John Ruddock as Steven Wright 


lent party-entertainer stuff. The whole turn took 


“my mind back to Herschel Henlere~or Vic 


Oliver in his Holborn Empire days, and there 
was even a dash of Grock here and there—such 
as the tearing off of the music manuscript when 
you can’t find the notes on the keyboard—or 
shifting the whole instrument from left to right 
to accommodate a hand flapping in the void 
over the treble end. Mr. Borge’s self-confident 
manner—with the attractive insolence of a rather 
conceited maitre d’hétel—was much to the liking 
of the studio audience apparently, especially of 
one woman whose idiot cackling chilled the 
spine. If we are to have more of Mr. Borge, I 
trust he will try it once without so easily pleased 
an audience around him. He may find he makes 
more converts at home without it.” ~ 
This entertainment was preceded by one of 
those damp but kindly Lancashire comedies 
which are really much more enjoyable while 
they are under way than they seem in advance 
or in retrospect. This one, called seasonably 
‘Tomorrow May Be Fine’, at once endeared 
itself by declining to see Lancastrians entirely 
in terms of meat teas. There was, of course, 
a good deal of tea—and someone was killed 
and someone else .got engaged, and John 
Ruddock ruminated in a chair; and Noel Dyson 
was brave about the way 
of the world; and Mar- 
~garet Anderson broke 
down and wept at one 
point 
concealed artifice. If the 
Groves were as word 
perfect as this every 
time, their. return from 
‘hols’ would be less 
dreaded. However, I 
daresay we are lucky not 
to have had to go on 
holiday with them: a 
fate which, I note with 
savage glee,*«has beset 
Light Programme lis- 
teners who have been at 
Great Yarmouth with 
the Dales! Enough! 
Hic sunt Leones (which 
may be translated ‘ Here 
te | come the Huggetts, or 
“4 possibly the Lyons’). 
tied Charlotte Corday, who 
Always looks well in 
waxwork tableaux, came 
up as the easily identi- 
- fied mystery heroine of 


on July 31, with (left to right} Brian Peck 
as Tom Wright, Noel Dyson as Anne Wright, Margaret Anderson (on sofa) as Sheila 
Wright, Bryden Murdoch as Andrew McGregor, Patricia Ware as Dilys Thompson, 


with admirably ~ 
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‘ Nom-de-Plume’ (wouldn’t 
nom de guerre be a better tag 
for this pugnacious lady who 
killed scrofulous Marat in his 
bath?). Mary Morris ° really 
looked as if she were capable: 
and Walter Fitzgerald was hor- 
ribly scaly and fanatical. It was 
quite a relief to move on to the 
Hancock show: what Edwardian 
dramatic critics used -to call 
‘ delicious fooling ’. 

I was so severely admonished 
for comparing a current British 
farce to a French one some 
weeks ago that I hesitate to 
point out~ some interesting 
similarities between that appar- 
ently most West End of jokes, 
‘Who Goes There! ’, all set in 
St. James’s Palace with compli- 
cations anent the Brigade: of 
Guards, and what has always 
been a staple of French theatri- 
cal life, at least since they have 
had conscription in that fair 
land, which is ever since Napo- 
leon: I refer to the gaieté de la vie de garnison 
type of farce in which added bite is given to- 
familiar situations of civilian life by the com- 
plications of martial hierarchy. The assumption 
is that it is that much funnier if it is the colonel’s 
batman who is caught with the maid to whom 
the colonel has been paying attentions, etc., etc. 
Mr. Dighton’s piece extracts a good deal of fun 
from the punctilio obtaining in the Household 
regiments, a punctilio which has quite vanished 
from ordinary civilian life, classless, promiscu- 
ous, and kindly to a point where it is difficult 
ta have any old-fashioned farcical fun at all. 
Putte Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


Making It Up. 


LATELY I HAVE been told, on ample authority; 
that the best stories are not from books but those 
that the speaker seems to make up as he goes 
on. But he must not stop: any pause, however | 
short, is sign of a pitiably lagging invention.’ 
Something in that, though_I confess that, while 
sitting exhausted the other night, I listened 
with envy to the tag of ‘Back with Braden’ 
(Home): ‘This is the only spontaneous show 
on radio with seven writers’. (Seven has always’ 
been a mystic number.) Still, if one started to 
take the pay-off lines in a Braden programme 
seriously, one would be reduced to the state of 
a German critic who called ‘ Love’s Labour’s. 
Lost’ excessively jocular. 

I must admit that,-all for the apparentiy: 
spontaneous hubble-bubble, I have preferred 
Braden at breakfast, bedtime, and between times. 
For once his matter-of-fact method had little 
for us, even if a man who sells sun-glasses im 
the winter and shifts snow in summer (he told 
us so, himself) ought to be an original. Here 
the script did next to nothing to help. Benny’ 
Lee,.out at Harwell, made ‘ heavy tea’; Bradeni 
systematically pulled Nat Temple’s leg ‘until ; 
could have screamed for mercy; and the pro~ 
gramme pottered on and on while we waite 
for the inventive comedian of the past. Th 
funniest thing was the repeated guffaw of 
man in the audience who was having a w 
of a time. It warmed the heart to know tha 
someone was pleased, though I did have for @ 
moment the unworthy suspicion that he mig 
have been part of the programme. 

*Simon and Laura’ (Home) went better. 
one would say that it was the soul of wit; 
Hugh Burden, Moira Lister, and Brian Oullto1 


DRAMA. 


had former rep. actors remembering a 
with the noble lines, ‘Fundamentally, we 
ong’ and ‘ What fools we’ve been, what blind © 
ols!’ And there was the moment, also ex- 
ted, when after Laura had disgraced herself 
the microphone in opening a garden féte, the 


new high in spontaneous broadcasting’. On 
per, dismal stuff, yet it did come through in 
erformance. One might write in to salute the 
st on its spontaneity. Even so, I must trample 
on error. John Arlott was heard enioyably as 
ommentator at the /éte. But nothing could 
re wrecked belief more than a preliminary 


ord later, but now over to John Arlott 
‘Leighton Banbury’. Nonsense! How could 
pt-writer think that Arlott would be any- 
but at Old Trafford? Don’t let it occur 


iomas Dekker could hardly have begun 
id Fortunatus’ (Third) with any clear idea 
vhat would happen to his characters at the 
is is a whirling compound of fantasy, 
gory, masque, and morality that I have 
ways remembered for its line, ‘The ball of 

1 that set all Troy on fire’. Drarnatists in 
se Elizabethan-Jacobean years would toss out 
ir largesse right and left; this play glitters 


in words and the pleasure of storytelling. 
Wilfrid Grantham, cutting it to an_ hour, 
pped after the second scene of Act Two, so 
we did not make that complex journey from_ 
ibylon and Cyprus to the court of Athelstane 
sondon. Perhaps one day we shall have the 
her half. Certainly the first, with Catherine 
acey and Maurice Denham to adorn it, was a 
esh and genuine delight to the ear. 
I would not say that of ‘ Finkel’s Cafe’ (pro- 
nce ‘caff’, please), governed by Peter 
ers, but the programme (Light) moved on 
mg a variety of gentle idiocies, ‘Seven mil- 
an people in London and none of them here ’,- 
Mr. Sellers in effect. No matter: people 
in to fill the programme, including Robert 
who found himself taken as a stooge. 
ad merely to say that he had a passage on 
Queen Mary for Sellers to reply in consola- 
\ passage, eh? Well, I suppose it’s 
as good as a cabin. People can step over 
These actors are first-rate at seeming im- 
‘isation, though we may have to step over 
of the script. Forward now to Mr. 
ley’s new comedy of the Cornish coast 
h (writing appropriately from the Cornish 
) I will talk about next week. I hope he 
g-up well. a ~ Sees = 


or 


E 
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glows and quivers with its author’s sheer ~ 


concertingly when I listened to two Light Pro- 
gramme broadcasts last week, recordings of, 
first, an Australian B.C. and, second, a Canadian 
- B.C. talk. The first told of ‘The Hunters of the 
_ Mountains’ of central Papua, the second of 
_“Kingmik and the Eskimo’ in which Douglas 
_ (Kingmik) Wilkinson told how he had lived as 
an Eskimo for a year in the Canadian Arctic. 


.B.C. was flooded with messages that acclaimed... As -one who has always been inquisitive about 


_ people, places and ways of life unknown to me 
_I didn’t doubt that I would enjoy both broad- 
casts. but, as it turned out, I was fatally 
handicapped by being extremély susceptible to 
‘words—their feeling, colour, and potent power 

of suggestion—and, alas, neither of the broad- 
casters shared my susceptibility. The language 


cement: ‘We shall be returning to Old they spoke was the purest journalese, flat facts 


expressed wherever possible in clichés. There 
Was no atmosphere, no description of scene or 
personal appearances, or any of those details that 
* appeal to the senses, and I came out of both 
talks with mind and imagination as blank as a 
newly cleaned blackboard; even the bare facts 
with: nothing: to make them stick have faded 
from my memory after a few minutes. 

__ Luckily, on the evening of the second of these 
“broadcasts the Third Programme provided a 
potent restorative. “The Valley of the Answer ’, 
-a poem by Margaret Stanley-Wrench, contained 
all the vitamins in which the aforementioned 
Programmes had been so painfully deficient. It 
is a poem whose qualities can be largely appre- 
ciated at first acquaintance, not only because 
there are no obscurities of meaning but because 
the language is fresh and full of vivid appeals 
to the mind’s eye. Guy Kingsley Poynter read 
it beautifully, giving just the right mood to its 
‘haunting atmosphere. 3 

. An acute susceptibility to words is a neces- 
‘sary qualification for a translator, and it may 


_ have been James Macpherson’s weakness in this 


respect that roused Dr. Johnson’s suspicions of 
the ‘Ossian’ translations on which Robin 
Lorimer gave the actual facts in the third instal- 
ment of ‘ Forgers, Scholars, and Critics’ in the 
Third Programme. All I knew of Macpherson’s 
‘work was based on Johnson’s famous fulmina- 
tions which uncompromisingly dismissed it as 
forgery. I didn’t even know that a committee 
set up after Johnsén and Macpherson were both 
_ dead reported that the poems were freely trans- 
é Gaelic poems with liberal insertions by 
Macpherson himself. Mr. Lorimer read an 
accurate translation of a passage from one of 
these poems followed by Macpherson’s version 
which by dressing up the stark original detracts 
much from its vividness. ; + 
‘Unlike Macpherson, Mary Scrutton uses 
rds with a deadly precision and when ‘she 
ed them Jast week against the schoolma’ams 
of her younger days the casualties were heavy. 
The laudable purpose of these Iadies was to re- 
form Miss Scrutton, but they went about it in 
the wrong way and their failure was complete. 
This talk was the fourth in the series ‘Some 
: rors of Childhood’ and it was not only 
tremely funny but full of useful advice to the 
ents, schoolmasters and schoolmistresses of 
y. If, as I hope, it appears on an earlier 
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oe Fas 
page of THE LisTENeR this week I shall chuckle 
over it on¢e again, and it will be instructive to 
the criti¢ to discover if it is as amusing when 
taken through the eye as it was when Miss 
Scrutton addressed it to the ear. 

It is Gilbert Harding’s quick aptitude for 
words. which makes such a lively half-hour of 
‘Twenty Questions’. A live audience is often a 
bit of a nuisance for the absent listener, but 
there is no denying that it puts Mr. Harding 
and his team on their toes. Last week, under 
the influence not only of an appreciative audi- 
ence but of the stiff sea-breezes of Broadstairs, 
they gave the impression of being absolutely air- 
borne, 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 


The New Generation 


IT HAS OFTEN been said that ‘all this broadcast- 
ing "—not to mention all these gramophones— 
will be the death of amateur music-making. It 
may be true that musical automation encourages 
a lazy passivity, and it is certainly true that cer- 
tain kinds of home music-making, the songs and 
piano-playing of an evening, have been driven 
out of fashion. But there is plenty of evidence 
that the young, who matter most, are certainly 
not content to sit back and listen all the time. 
There is, for instance, the -National Youth 
Orchestra recruited from the thriving orches- 
tras in the public and secondary schools. 

These school orchestras are an encouraging 
phenomenon in our musical life, suggestive of a 
positive reaction to all this broadcasting. I heard 
one of them, that of the King’s School, Canter- 
bury, get through an arduous programme con- 
taining Mozart’s ‘Idomeneo’ Overture and 
Symphony in G minor, a Concerto Grosso by 
Corelli (very well played by the strings), and 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto and ‘Egmont’ 
Overture. By the time they came to this Jast, 
the wind was rather blown out, but in the 
concerto the orchestra gave more than adequate 
support to the young violinist, an ‘old boy’ 
who is just beginning a professional career. I 
fancy the name of Miles Baster will soon become 
familiar to music-lovers, and the production of 
so accomplished a musician, who has not long 
left school, is in itself a measure of the standard 
of music cultivated. As to the orchestra gener- 
ally, what matters is not so much how they 
play, but the fact that all these boys will in 
future bring to their listening the experience of 
having played in an orchestra. They will have 
an understanding of what they hear, as it were, 
from the inside. 

This engagement prevented my hearing one 
of the four operas by Mozart which were 
lavished om us last week. I was sorry to miss 
“Cosi fan tutte’, which Glyndebourne always 
does extremely well. Of their ‘ Figaro’ I have 


, already written. ‘Die Zauberfléte’, which was 


given a second broadcast in the Third Pro- 
gramme on Friday, has been consolidated since 
the’ first performance a fortnight earlier. In 
particular, Signor Gui seems to have re- 
considered some of his tempi which were often 
on the fast side. One instance was the scene 
where Papageno charms Monostatos and the 
slaves with his chime of bells, which was taken 
last week at the right lilting speed. Even more 
important was the slowing-down of the solemn 
March in the ordeals-scene to its proper pace. 
On the first night Tamino and his bride were 
taken round almost at the double and the trom- 
bones, made to play their chords staccato and 
too loud, produced some horrid squawks. 


Pilar Lorengar gave a lovely performance as 


Pamina, ‘singing expressively and with a better 
command of the words than at first. Con- 
sequently her phrases were more firmly shaped, 
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Haefliger’s singing, on the other hand, was too 
rigid and wanting in passion to make Tamino 


anything but a prig. Mattiwilda Dobbs has now 


acquired the power and edge to her voice to 
make the Queen of the Night a formidable 
dramatic personage and not a sort of mechanical 
nightingale. Geraint Evans, singing and speak- 
ing excellent German, was a most engaging 
Papageno and made the most of his points 
through the music. Unfortunately neither* the 
Sarastro (Frederick Guthrie sang the part better 
in the first broadcast) nor the Speaker had 
enough weight of voice or ‘presence’ to give 
these parts their due. But it was as good an 
account of this difficult work as Glyndebourne 
has given us. 


Fricker’s Developing Art 
By ERNEST BRADBURY | 


Fricker’s ‘Tomb of Saint Eulalia’ will be. broadcast at 10.25 p.m. on Saturday, August a! his four Sonnets for piano Sada ' 
Second String Quintet at 10.55 p.m. on Wednesday, August 15 (all Third) ‘s § 


RITICISM in any age develops its own 
jargon and must in some measure in- 
evitably reflect both the spirit and the 
material of the subject with which it 
is concerned. The large gesture in contemporary 
musical criticism seems as alien to its thought 
and ‘style as does the large gesture in the music 
it tries to interpret.- This is not a romantic age 
but an age of specialised technique, not less in 
listening to music than in writing about it or 
composing it; a fact that may—often does— 
seem deplorable, and is tacitly admitted by many 
musicians, both composers and writers, aware of 


-some cleavage between the art they try to express 


and its reception by a majority of not unintelli- 
gent listeners. If the musical public counts at 
all (a proposition arguable, I believe, in some 
quarters) sympathy may be extended to its 
symptomatic: unwillingness to exert prolonged 
concentration on the newest oracles in words or 
tones from the two not dissimilar kinds of 
laboratory. ‘A plague on both your houses!” 
is, after all, a very human cry. 

Yet, if the view be not too hopelessly old- 
fashioned, it might be useful to assert again that 
music is to be heard and not seen. The technical 
jargon, if such it be, is not invalid and is indeed 
necessary up to a point if criticism remembers 
that it is but a means to an end. That music 
cannot be expressed in terms other than its own 
is self-evident. It should be equally evident that 
composers of any age, specifically including’our 


own; are wrestling with the eternal musical 


elements of melody, rhythm and harmony, Af 
the music of today is complex, explanation of it 
might well be complex also; it will be nugatory 
only when it is shaped by the findings of the 
eye alone without reference to the ear. ' 
Now a young British composer whose work 
reminds us, sharply, of this dominance of the eat 
over the eye, whose work attracts by sheer sound, 
promising nothing rewarding to the critic in the 
way of further mathematical exploration, is 
Peter Racine Fricker, now in his thirty-seventh 
year and working on his Opus 27. For long 
Fricker has had/a reputation as a severe, un- 
smiling, even grim composer; strong-minded, 
technically fluent, of undoubted musical 
integrity. To suggest that Fricker may-well-be 
the artist who eventually breaks through the 


present impasse between listeners ‘and young 


composers of the more extreme schools, and even 
perhaps: frees critics from some of the miseries 
of.their later jargon, is not to imply that he is 
now any less these things, or that he is restoring 
music to a tradition more in keeping with con- 
ventional notions, It is, though, to observe a 


\ 
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Tf some of Gui’s tempi were on the fast side, 


what are we to say of Mitropoulos’ slow-motion 
“Don Giovanni’ on the following night? Was 


‘this consistent slowing-down of Andante to 


Adagio-and of Allegro molto to Moderato de- 
signed to turn the piece into a tragic opera? 
The result was disastrous and irritating. All the 
dramatic fire in the duel with the Commenda- 
tore, in Elvira’s two arias in Act I, in Anna’s 
“Or sai che Tonore’, was extinguished. Even 
poor Leporello was deprived of his gusto and 
became a boring grouser. I listened till the end 
of the first act and then said, at the proper pace, 
“No, no, no, no, non voglio piu servir’! The 
pity of it was that the finest imaginable cast 
had been assembled. Elisabeth Griimmer is a 


new tendency in Fricker’ s developing art, to see 
signs that the composer, well within his. limits, 
is relaxing and allowing himself a greater com- 
parative freedom of expression. 

Fricker is only seven years younger than 
Britten; but seven years seems a long time in our 
present tight-lipped age, and the difference 
between the two composers in thought, style and 


outlook is hardly less great than that between ~ 


1913 and 1920. Fricker, not legs than Britten 
a lyrical and romantic composer au fond, has 
yet served a markedly different apprenticeship, 
and in spite of. his individual mind and the 


_ effective scope of his strong ideas has occasion- 


ally seemed a little burdened under the weight 
of a too-conscious céntral European ‘technique. 
But even this proves to be somewhat illusory. 
Fricker is a ‘ twelve-note’ composer: but only 
in the sense that the early establishment of all 
the semitones naturally liberates his writing at 
the outset—not to the end of destroying tonality 
(one of the most appealing characteristics of 
Fricker’s art is his. subtle, vet not unorthodox, 
sense of key) but to that of extending both his 
harmonic and his melodic range, The point to 
observe, however, and it is undoubtedly a sign 
of virtue,> is his lack of strictness: the ear 
matters more than the eye. If the twelve notes 
can be made to serve his purpose, as in the most 
recent ‘Litany’, well and good; if one, is miss- 
ing, as in the opening of the First Sympkony, 
good again: it does not matter in the least, This 
is not strict serialism, or strict anything else; 
technique obeys expression and that is all. 

A similar freedom is apparent in Fricker’s 
melodic patterns, where again the written lines 
serve expressive ends without slavish imitation. 
A case in point is the first violin theme of the 
Elegy in the ‘ Prelude, Eleg and Finale’ for 
strings. This line, and its pendant, is copied, 
first by itself, later by lower strings in turn; 
but invariably some, detail within the broader 
phrase is modified to serve expressive ends, This 
tendency is continued in a most recent choral 
work ‘ Musick’s Empire’, to words by Andrew 
Marvell. No over-sensitive literary conscience 
betrays Fricker into musical ‘echoings’ at the 
words ‘ He call’d the Ecchoes from their sullen 
Cell’, but the moving parts wonderfully .sug- 
gest casual imitation. _Four-part writing not 
being to the compoger’s purpose at this point, 
however, he does not hesitate to join tenors and 
basses in unison rather/than attempt the four 
conventional entries. Again, in the new ‘ Litany ’ 
for double string orchestra performed at the 
recent Cheltenham Festival, though the violins’ 


theme at the first adagio utilises all the twelve 


_ might never be suspected, One further example 


‘on the recommendation of its Poetry Panel, it 


‘books of original English verse published | 


plea I did Anna, and Ic cannot Understand those 
who complained of the unsteadiness of her voice 
when she sang at Glyndebourne. And ae 3 
were Lisa Della Casa and Rita Streich, as 
singers of Elvira and Zerlina as. you could find, 
with Cesare Siepi, the best Don Giovanni since 
Pinza; Fernando Corena (Leporello) and — 
Walter Berry (Masetto). O, the pity of it, Mr. 
Mitropoulos! y 

At the Proms, Sir Arthur Bliss, after a few — 
words about his office as Master of the Queen’s 
Musick which he looks like enlivening, con-— 
ducted his ‘Meditations on a theme by John — 
Blow’ whose quality improves with each hear-— 
ing. Of the Proms in general I hope to write in 
a later article. 


DyneLey Hussry — 


semitones, the melody could as easly be analysed 
rather as it strikes the ear, i.¢., as a series of 
triads, real or implied, each of one bar’s dura-— 
tion. It is the beauty of this melody that arrests , 
the attention; the presence of the twelve notes” 


must suffice, from ‘ The Tomb of Saint Eulalia’. 
The counter-tenor’s opening phrases are ‘ Nunc 
locus Emerita est .tumulo, clara colonia Vet= | 
toniae’. The melodies that fit them, almost alike, 
contain eleven of the semitones, and the twelfth | 
is provided by the harpsichord; yet-these lovely 
phrases strike the ear as pure lyrical utterance— | 
and are eminently singable. 
The introduction of choral works, generally: 
at the level of chamber music, into Fricker’s: 
more recent activities may well ‘have quickened! 
the pace both of his lyrical development and) 
of his sense of form, From 1953, when the 
Second String Quartet appeared, there has been 
a new intensity of expression, as may be seen’ 
from the adagio of that work; there has alsa) 
been some lightening of texture, which argues) 
a greater sense of economy. “But. even in the 
Quartet Fricker was still preoccupied with ques-' 
tions of form, a problem that partly governs 
itself where the setting of words is concerned 
Since Fricker has now shown—in the elegy © The 
Tomb of Saint Eulalia’, in ‘Musick’s Empire’, 
for choir and small orchestra, and above all ir 
the three exquisite miniatures for unaccompaniec} 
voices ‘Rollant et Oliver’, perhaps the mosif 
romantic pieces that Fricker has so far composec 
—that he commands a vocal style of some excel- 
lence, it is splendid news that he has receivec 
a commission for a big work outside the field of 
symphony and concerto. His ‘ Vision of Judg: 
ment’, the large choral work which Fricker it 
now writing for the centenary year of the Leed 
Musical Festival—1958—will be awaited © 
the greatest interest. There is no doubt that 
will be an arresting work, and the work of : 
mature composer. But another year—and suc)! 
an opportunity—may well inspire so gifted ¥ 
mind along paths not yet obvious to Fea of g 


The Arts Council of Great Britain announces 


agreed to award a prize of 100 guineas to” kane 
Thomas for Song at the Year’s Turning 
Hart-Davis) as the best book of original verse mn | 
lished by a living poet during the period Tuya 
13 to June 30, 1956. It has further agreed 
award prizes of 100 guineas each to J. P. Fletch 
for Tally 300 (Hand and Flower Press) and Wi 
Watson for Friday’s Child (Faber), as th bes 


i during the same Magnes : 


_ By BETTY HOBBS 


A from contamination before going into the 
at the thought of packed lunches for refrigerator, and also on how often, for how 
~ KA picnics. How long are meat sandwiches long, and how it is treated when it is taken out, 
d sausage rolls safe, for instance, when they _ Many bacteria will grow slowly at the normal 
we taken on a journey? There is always some - temperature of the domestic refrigerator. So 
gree of risk in hot weather, and in hot, watch your foods and remember that the cold 
owded trains, from meat sandwiches, sausage is merely retarding bacterial growth, not killing 
rolls, and pies which have not been freshly _ the bacteria. 
prepared. It is almost impossible to say how Another question: ‘ How long will-stock made 
ny hours they will remain safe; it depends from bones or meat keep in.a refrigerator, and 
on the care in preparation and the bacteria how can one tell when it is “going off”??’ 
resent before starting the journey. It is a good The keeping of stock always fills the bacterio- 
‘rule never to prepare your sandwiches the night logist with alarm as it is so vulnerable to con- 
before they are required. In fact, to overcome ‘tamination. It should be boiled thoroughly 
‘the whole difficulty, it is wiser to take bread, before use, and always cooled quickly, preferably 
utter, and a small tin of meat which you can, in a shallow container, before storing in the 
pen and use for sandwiches when you reach refrigerator. Do not keep large bulks of stock 
ur destination. The materials can be packed in deep containers. Bacterial decomposition may 
tin boxes or plastic bags. Filling of the harder be shown by bubbles of gas, by smell, or there 
ds of cheese, meat extract, tomato, or cucum-_ may be no vwisible signs of contamination 
er are safest on a hot day, and a hard-boiled although harmful bacteria are present in large 
hen’s egg could be added. ee _ numbers. 
_ Another listener wishes to know how long — A questioner wonders whether it might be 
s of meat and fruit are safe. Provided they desirable to immunise her family against food 
e correctly processed by reputable firms the - ‘poisoning by introducing small doses of food 
answer is indefinitely. But when you are buying poisoning bacteria into the kitchen, There is no 
ans make sure that they are neither blown, evidence of significant immunity produced 
adly dented, nor showing signs of rust. Look against food poisoning even from large doses of 
riodically for signs of blowing. bacteria, and, moreover, to expose children and 
have had two questions about the length of adults to the risk of unknown and uncontrolled 
ime foods can be stored in a refrigerator. It is doses of dangerous living bacteria is most 
most impossible to give a definite answer, It undesirable, A small dose of bacteria may not 
depend on the kind of food, its freedom produce illness, but it may cause the person 
oo N25 2 are Ss : . 
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Hour-glass—II. By Zander 


Prizes (forthe first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
188 value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 
z as a] 


losing date: first post on ‘Thursday, August 16, Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

mtaining them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

arked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
ES Te pes Nate hen decision is final - , 
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Can Food Be Kept with 


diagram represents the lower half of an hour-— 
lass, each space being one grain of sand. These 
ins originally formed two consecutive lines from: 
nyson; but now, after many revolutions, the 


the Down light except 1D) are jumbles of 


2 


cross lights have become entirely different words, © 


30 


words. Two of the ‘jumbles” happen also to be 
_ words, and one other is the answer reversed. An 
_ apostrophe in the quotation has been ignored. 

__ 1D is an appropriate phrase from the couplet, 
the ninety-seven letters of which may be found 
useful for checking purposes. : 


eg Pn. CLUES —ACROSSY/ = 

Each line of doggerel in the Across clues contains both a 
-one- or two-word clue to, and the consecutively jumbled 
letters of, the light. Punctuation should be ignored. 


t 
sas 


_ 2. When burly voices swamp the zithers, (3) 
“ly . And cymbals clash, my oboe dithers; (5) 
6. Bassoons keep plugging ‘ Ancient City ’— (7) 
_8. Note-maker gloats, so rich his kitty! (9) 
10. While Bishops hoot me, and physicians (11) 
e 12. ‘With dull wine hypnotise musicians, (6) 
_ 14. Your servant, wisely, funks auditions! (7) 


17. As I study, I find every grief (3) 

18. Of the race has its lift, its relief; (4) 
20. Gentian soothes native boils, (6) 
22. And avoids rancid oils— (5) 


- 23. Mind, I’d give splitting heads some raw beef. (8) 


£. ud 7 
26. Tn the gaol, when I read the decree (5) 


_ 27. Granting mess-tins for doling out tea, (6) 


_ 28. I thought fast, ‘ Little need (4) 


- a4 ‘My confinement to heed; (4) -— > 


- There might even be butter—whoopee! ? (3) 

ap ate DOWN. : 

1. See preamble (11, three words) _ 

. Push over? Yes, if you discard the knave (5) 

. Friend with intimations of sycophancy shows 
7 lack of feeling (8) | : : 
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eating it to become a carrier of the germ and 
therefore a danger to others.—Home Service 


Notes on Contributors 


ANDREW SHONFIELD (page 183): foreign editor 
of the Financial Times 

Major-GENERAL L. O. LYNE, C.B., D.S.0. (page 
184): formerly Director of Staff Studies, War 
Office, and Military Governor, British Zone, 
Berlin ; 

R. E. VAN DER Ross (page 185): Principal of 
Battswood Teachers’ Training College, Cape 
Town 

SEAN O’FAOLAIN (page 191): Irish journalist 
and novelist; author of South to Sicily, The 
Short Story, etc.; adjudicator in B.B.C. North 
of Ireland short story competition 

Rev. C, C, MartTINDALE, s.J. (page 193): on 
staff of Farm Street Church since 1927; 
author of What Are Saints?, etc. 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLis (page 195): M.P. (Con- 
servative) Devizes Division of Wiltshire, 1945- 
55; author of Can Parliament Survive ?, etc. 

Mary ScRUTTON (page 196): formerly Lecturer 
in Philosophy, Reading University 

PIERRE SCHNEIDER (page 200): French literary 
and theatre Critic 

PIETER GEYL, Lit.D. (page 201): Professor of 
Modern History, Utrecht University, since 
1936; Professor of Dutch History and Insti- 
tutions, London University, 1919-1935; 
author of Use and Abuse of History, etc. 


4. Try the solution of a difficulty on a sage (5) 
5. Import a cycle, for example (6) 
6. Extract from the Tamil Koran (4) 
7. The barber’s cut for heavyweights (4) 
8. Doer of mischief regrown, reformed (7) 
9. Listen for the hanimal hinmates? (4) 
10. Swallow a good draught in the old Welfare 
State (6) 
11. Incorporate various colours (6) 
12. Greyish-brown hill in demand (3) 
13. ise drain with a bit of tube attached 
( 
15. Lightning six encompassed by Hutton (5) 
16. What's considerable to Scots? A warm spring? 
Not half! (3) 
18, erie round of applause for an innings 
\K 
19. Old farm from the first Edward’s domain (4) 
21. Dash the dog—there’s no love here! (4) 
24. The wretched girl’s a nag, but quite chirpy (3) 
25. Sometimes a gallon in Israel is almost enough 
for a rustic (3) 


Solution of No. 1,365 


1. Coleridge, * Kubla Khan ’. 
Poem by Burns rails Fo(x)y. 22. Shelley, ‘ Hellas”: 

Prizewinners: Ist prize: H. J. Godwin (Swansea); 
2nd prize: W. Oldham (Hendon); 3rd prize: C. L. 
Barham (Farnham). 2 
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2. Our Mutual Friend. 6,_ eee 
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for 2 DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to#have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence” or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do al] your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Study at Home if 


“"¥OUR PEN CAN 


Let the LSJ show the way. 


oxy FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 
Wherever you take your holiday this year your pen can pay ‘the 
cost—and more! With paper-rationing nearing its end and travel- 
becoming easier, more and more papers and magazines are interested 
in articles and stories with a holiday flavour. 
fresh. surroundings develops an alertness and. stores up material 
which the trained writer can always use. i 
The London School of Journalism 
has had 35 years of unbroken leadership throughout 
training by post—with coaching that is entirely individual. It is the 
quality of this personal coaching that makes the difference between —_ 
success and failure, the quality that caused “Truth” to say: “ The 
LSJ claims Jéss and achieves more”. if Gee 
If you feel attracted to any form of writing, you should seek the * 
School’s advice. The free book “Writing for the Press” makes no- 
extravagant promises but describes moderately the methods of the 
School and shows how you can entera field that is open to all.The 
fees are low—advice is free from ga 
Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 3 


The mind when in 


the world in 


MUSeum~ 4574 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION Im 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE RE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams,: for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 


countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for [.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc: 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. 

More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 


- which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


| METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


LEARN A LANGUAGE 


THE 


easy ASSiMil. way 


Assimil 1s the accepted Continental method 
that teaches you, in a few months, languages 
as they are spoken—without the drudgery 
‘of learning by heart. : 

Assimil books alone, or preferably by com- 
bination of books and records, bring you 
a thoroughly practical and satisfying means 
of home study. = 

For over a quarter of a century the Assimil 
system has been recognised on the Confi- 
nentas the easiest modern method of learning 
languages. It is a great success. Try it, and 
you will become yet another enthusiast. 


Complete courses in: FRENCH, GERMAN 

ITALIAN, SPANISH, RUSSIAN 
COMPRISING:— 

@ Preliminary courses each of 8 doublesided 

78 r.p.m. 10” records and textbook and:— 


@ Advanced continua- 
tion courses each of 12 
‘records. 

@ Complete and ad- 
vanced courses may be 
purchased oneasyterms. 
Courses are also available 


forthose whose nativetongue 
is not English, 


ASSiMiL (fagland), Dept. 183A, | 

10 Pembridge $q., London, W.2. } 

t Phone: BAYswater 5131. J 
Please send your FREE Brochure on 

( ASSiMiL LANGUAGE COURSES ! 

In French, German, Italian, Spanish, Russien. ] 

J 

I 
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{ | am interested in 
[, Records 


(1 Books 


NOT SKETCH? 


It's the grandest hobby 
with big possibilities 
of adding “ta second 
string to your. bow.’": 
.P.A.S. Postal Courses 
offer first class Tuition 
in your own home. 

3 Learn—to earn—this 
ideal way. Over 4,000 sketches by P.A.S. 
pupils sold to ‘‘Punch”’ alone. Write for 
free illust’d handbook describing Courses, 
for Beginners and Advanced Students— 
almost a drawing lesson in itself. 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL Ltd. (Dept.T.L.16) 
Forest Hill, London, $.E.23 


Tudor Hall, 


124 KenningtonParkRd.,London,$.E.11 
‘ VISITORS $ 
Painting: a 
Philip Connard, 
C.V.O., R.A., R.W.S., N.E AG. 
Sculpture and Wood Carving. 
John Skeaping, AR:AS 
Lettering and Engraving: 
Malcolm Osborne, C.B.E., R.A., P.R.E. 
- STAFF se" 
Drawing and Painting: . 
Innes Fripp, ARCA. : 


A. R. Middleton Todd, — 
R.A., Ri W.S., R.E. ry 


Showing the 
CHAPPELL 
CONCERT 
GRAND at 
the City of 
London 
Guildhall 


ame. 
PROFESSOR Guildhall School of Music. 


AUTHOR OF “Beginning to Play the Piano, 


“Piano Technique,” etc. 
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2 Writes ¢ 


AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT 
IS ELECTED 


bbey Road, Park Roy 


Sidney Harrison | 
PIANIST QF “Television Concert Broadcast 


“The Piano at the Guildhall 
was delightful to play upon.” 
rape Name of nearest agent, elc., from: 
THE CHAPPELL PIANOCO., LTD. 
SO NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


communications to the Editor, THs LISTENER, 


Robin Guthrie, N.EAC  — ~ 

Charles Mahoney. 

Modelling, Sculpture and Carving. 
David McFall, ARA. 

Sydney Harpley =. © 

Wood Carving, Gesso and Gilding: 

William Wheeler, A.R.CA. _ 

Lettering : abe 

W. H, Sharpington — 
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Metal Engraving and Lithography : 
Henry Wilkinson, A.R.E., ARCA. 
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_ Further particulars may be obtained from 
d the registrar yr ae 


A brief yet comprehensive outline x Pthe 
American electoral system is now avail- ~ 
able in the form of a sixteen ] 
booklet, “Presidential Elections: in, the” 
United States”. ‘ . : 
The process of “Primary Elections”, . 
“Party Conventions” and the a 
paigning leading up to the actual nat- 
ional election in November are clearly 
described, along with the formal ~ 
processes between this date — ar 


the Inauguration in January, 1957 


The booklet will besent free of chargeand 
post paid on receipt of request by letter. 
Address : 


U.S.LS.(G) 


g Grosvenor Square, London, W.1 


al, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasti 
Broadcasting House, _ 


‘CORRESPONDENCE 


AUG 


UNIVER 4 
‘ 
COLLEGE 
U.C.C., founded 1887, with its staff of highly 


qualified Tutors, provides effective postal tuition 
at moderate fees payable by instalments, for:— 


General Certificate 
(Ordinary, Adv., and Schol. Levels) , 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Uniy., ete, 
London Univ. Degrees 
B.A.,B.Se.,B.Se.(Econ.),B.Se.(Soe.),LL.B.,B.D. 


A.C.P., L.C.P., and other TEACHERS’ 
DIPLOMAS, PROFESSIONAL PRELIM, “ 
LAW, CIVIL SERVICE, LOCAL GOVT, 


| Je PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE | 
Lest 


CITY AND GUILDS OF 
LONDON ART SCHOOL 


_ Rodney J. Burn, AR.A., NEA. a 


etter Cutting in Stone, Wood & Metal, 


|DAY, EVENING AND SUNDAY 


W. 


of English 
You are judged by the way you 
speak and write. - \ all 
Improve -your English. quickly and 
enjoyably by post. Many students say 
that the moderate fee charged for the 
Effective English Course is the. best 
investment they have ever mades The 


tuition is so planned that you gain notice- 
able improvement within a few hours. 


Write today for a free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send. today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. Z/391A), Palace Gate,’ 
London, W.8. for a free-copy of the 
prospectus. “Word Mastery.” The 
moderate fee puts this unique Course 
within the reach of everyone. - = 

Don't delay. Write for the booklet NOW. 
There is no obligation. ~~ ‘ is 


» N 
~ In the bustle of farm life discon 

hurt and sometimes cruelty 
easily befall a bewildered little cz 
Often he is whisked, day-old, 

from the mother (against N.F.L 
recommendations) and bundled int) 
some dark conveyance. Deprived ¢ 
the only food and comfort he } 
the calf goes to be slaughtered. 
can help the R.S.P.C.A to cor 


> tot 
( 


cruelty by sending a donation 
displaying a collecting box. Ple 
write ~to The Chief Secre 
R.S.P.C.A. (Dept. L.), 105 Jer 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Remember the 


RSPCA 


2 — 
ugust 9, 1956 — aie 


at aoe 


ear oration at 35 


~ 
. 


